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P    R    E    F    A     C     E. 


I N  fending  into  the  world  a  work 
fo  unlike  thofe  of  my  former  writings, 
which  have  been  honored  by  its  appro- 
bation, I  feel  fome  degree  of  that  appre- 
henfion  which  an  Author  is  fenfible  of 
on  a  firft  publication. 

This  arifes  partly  from  my  doubts  of 
fucceedingfo  well  in  letters  as  in  narra- 
tive; and  partly  from  a  fuppofition, 
that  there  are  Readers,  to  whom  the 
fictitious  occurrences,  and  others  to 
whom  the  political  remarks  in  thefe 
volumes  may  be  difpleafi  )g. 

Vol.  I.  A  To 
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To  the  nrft  I  beg  leave  to  fuggefr, 
that  in  reprefenting  a  young  man, 
nouriihing  an  ardent  but  concealed 
paffion  for  a  married  woman  ;  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  encourage  or 
juftify  fuch  attachments  ;  but  no  de- 
lineation of  character  appears  to  me 
more  interesting,  than  that  of  a  man 
capable  of  fuch  a  paffion  fo  generous 
and  difinterefted  as  to  feek  only  the 
good  of  its  object ;  nor  any  ftory  more 
moral,  than  one  that  reprefents  the 
exigence  of  an  affection  fo  regulated. 

As  to  the  political  paflages  difperfed 
through  the  work,  they  are  for  the 
moft  part,  drawn  from  converfations 
to  which  I  have  been  a  witnefs,  in 
England,  and  France,  during  the  lafl: 
twelve  months.  In  carrying  on  my 
ilory  in  thofe  countries,  and  at  a  period 

when 
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when  their  political  fituation  (but  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  latter)  is  the  gene- 
ral topic  of  difcourfe  in  both  ;  I  have 
given  to  my  imaginary  characters  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  on  both  fides  ; 
and  if  thofe  in  favor  of  one  party  have 
evidently  the  advantage,  it  is  not 
owing  to  my  partial  reprefentation,  but 
to  the  predominant  power  of  truth  and 
reafon,  which  can  neither  be  altered 
nor  concealed. 

But  women  it  is  faid  have  no  bu(i- 
nefs  with  politics — Why  not? — Have 
they  no  intereft  in  the  fcenes  that  are 
a£ting  around  them,  in  which  they  have 
fathers,  brothers,  hufbands,  fons,  or 
friends  engaged  ? — Even  in  the  com- 
monefl:  courfe  of  female  education, 
they  are  expedted  to  acquire  fome 
knowledge    of  hiftory ;    and    yet,    if 

A  2  they 
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they  are  to  have  no  opinion  of  what  is 
paffing,  it  avails  little  that  they  mould 
be  informed  of  what  has  pajfed,  in  a 
world  where  they  are  fubject  to  fuch 
mental  degradation  ;  where  they  are 
cenfured  as  affecting  mafculine  know- 
ledge if  they  happen  to  have  any  un- 
demanding ;  or  defpifed  as  infignifi- 
cant  triflers  if  they  have  none. 

Knowledge,  which  qualifies  women 
to  fpeak  or  to  write  on  any  other 
than  the  moft  common  and  trivial  fub- 
jects,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fo  difficult 
attainment,  that  it  cannot  be  acquired 
but  by  the  facrince  of  domeftic  virtues, 
or  the  neglect  of  domeftic  duties. — I 
however  may  fafely  fay,  that  it  was 
in  the  observance,  not  in  the  breach  of 
duty,  /  became  an  Author ;  and  it  has 
happened,  that  the  circumftances  which 

have 
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have  compelled  me  to  write,  have  in- 
troduced me  to  thofe  fcenes  of  life,  and 
thofe  varieties  of  character  which  I 
mould  otherwife  never  have  feen  :  The*' 
alas!  it  is  from  thence,  that  I  am  too 
well  enabled  to  defcribe  from  immediate 
obfervation, 

"  The  proud  man 's   contumely,   th'  oppreflbrs 

wrong ; 
The  laws  delay,  the  infolence  of  office." 

But,    while  in   confequence  of  the 
affairs  of  my  family,  being  mod:  un- 
happily in  the  power  of  men  who  fern 
to  exercife  all  thefe  with  impunity ,   1  am 
become  an  Author  by  p^ofejfion,  and  reel 
every  year   more  acutely,  "  that  hope 
delayed  maketb  the   heart  fick."     I  ::m 
fenfible  alfo  (to  ule  another  quotation) 
that 

A  3  Adver- 
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-"  Adverfity — 


Tho'  like  a  toad  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

For  it  is  to  my  involuntary  appear- 
ance in  that  character,  that  I  am  in- 
debted, for  all  that  makes  my  continu- 
ance in  the  world  deferable  ;  all  that 
foftens  the  rigor  of  my  deftiny  and 
enables  me  to  fuflain  it :  I  mean  friends 
among  thofe,  who,  while  their  talents 
are  the  boaft  of  their  country,  are  yet 
more  refpectable  for  the  goodnefs  and 
integrity  of  their  hearts. 

Among  thefe  I  include  a  female 
friend,  to  whom  I  owe  the  beautiful 
little  Ode  in  the  laft  volume ;  who 
having  written  it  for  this  work,  allows 
me  thus  publicly  to  boaft  of  a  friend- 
fhip,  which  is  the  pride  and  plealure  of 
my  life. 

If 
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If  I  may  be  indulged  a  moment 
longer  in  my  egotifm,  it  ih?.ll  be  only 
while  I  apologize  for  the  typographical 
errors  of  the  work,  which  may  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  occafioncd  by 
the  detached  and  hurried  way,  in  which 
the  meets  were  fometimes  fent  to  the 
prefs  when  I  was  at  a  diftance  from  it ; 
and  when  my  attention  was  diftracted 
by  the  troubles,  which  it  feems  to  be 
the  peculiar  delight  of  the  perfons  who 
are  concerned  in  the  management  of 
my  childreus  affairs,  to  inflict  upon  me. 
With  all  this  the  Public  have-  nothing 
to  do  :  but  were  it  proper  to  relate  all 
the  difadvantat-.ts  fr^ai  anxiety  of  mind 
and  local  circu  nftarxes,  under  which 
thefe  volumes  hr.ve  been  cumbofed, 
fuch  a  detail  might  be  adtrli'cd  as  an 
excufe  for  more  material  errors. 

For 
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For  that  afperity  of  remark,  which 
will  arife  on  the  part   of  thofe  whofe 
political   tenets    I  may   offend,    I    am 
prepared;    thofe     who  object    to    the 
matter,     will     probably    arraign    the 
manner,  and  exclaim  againft  the  impro- 
priety of  making  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment the  vehicle  of  political  difcuffion. 
I  am  however  confcious  that  in  mak- 
ing  thefe  flight  (ketches,  of  manners 
and  opinions,  as  they  fludtuated  around 
me  ;   I  have  not  facrifked  truth  to  any 
party — Nothing  appears   to  me    more 
refpeclable    than    national    pri-de  ;  no- 
thing fo  abfurd  as  national  prejudice — 
And  iii  the  faithful  reprefentation  of  the 
m.-ujiiTS    of    other    countries,    furelv 
Eudtfhmen  may  find  abundant  reafon 
to  iiidJge  the  one,  while  they  conquer 
the     ether.     To  thofe    however  who 
{till  cherifh  the  idea  of  our  having  a 

natural 
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natural  enemy  in  the  French  nation  ; 
and  that  they  are  ftill  more  naturally 
our  foes,  becaufe  they  have  dared  to  be 
freemen,  I  can  only  fay,  that  againft 
the  phalanx  of  prejudice  kept  in  con- 
ftant  pay,  and  under  ftrict  difcipline 
by  intereft,  the  flight  ikirmifhing  of  a 
novel  writer  can  have  no  effecl: :  we 
fee  it  remains  hitherto  unbroken  againft 
the  powerful  efforts  of  learning  and 
genius — though  united  in  that  caufe 
which  mujl  finally  triumph — the  caufe 
of  truth,  reafon,  and  humanity. 

CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 


London, 
June  20,  1792. 
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Page  53.  line  22.  for  fubfeft,  read  fubjeft 

74. 13. Digby,  r.  Danby 

90. 21.— —companion,  r  champion 

98. ult. dele  there 

109. 8. '■'■mais  il y  a  encore  trop" 

r.  "  mais  ily'en  a  encore  trop  " 

111. 20.- renewing,  r.  mewing 

ibid. 22 unfealing,  r.  unfcaling 
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120. 16. immortality,  r.    immo- 
rality 

131.  8. chere am'te,  r.  cheres  amies 

133. 13 rendered  worthy  of  that 

blood  he  is  ready  to  facrifice  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  r.  a  country  fenfible  of  the 
value  of  the  blood  he  is  ready  to  fhed 
for  its  freedom 

140. 6. even,  r.  ever 

143. 8. fo  favourable  a  picture, 

r .  the  moft  favourable  pictures  that  can 
be  drawn  of  thefe  monarchs 

150. 24 ceconomica,  r.   cecono- 

mical 

i£i.  — —  13.—— inteference,   r.  interfer- 
ence 

152. 5. liberty    at   all   of  their 

own,  r.  liberty  of  their  own 

ibid.  .  20.— —to,  r.  of 

j  54. 14. years    I  had    ferved,  r. 

years  before  I  had  ferved 
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j 74. 3. damfels,  r.  a  damfel 

200. 20. ploughs,  r.  plough 
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DESMOND. 

LETTER    I. 

TO    MR.    BE  TH  E  L. 

June  9,  1793. 

YOUR  arguments,  my  friend,  were  de* 
cifive ;  and  fince  I  am  now  on  my  way — I 
hardly  know  whither,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  I  attended  to  them  ;  and  have 
determined  to  -relinquim  the  dangerous  in- 
dulgence, of  contemplating  the  perfection* 
•of  an  object,  that  can  never  be  mine. 
Yes ! — I  have  torn  myfelf  from  her  ;  and, 
without  betraying  any  .part  of  the  anguilh 
and  regret  I  felt,  I  calmly  took  my  leave ! 
— It  was  five  days  ago,  the  morning  after 
ihe  had  undergone  the  fatiguing  ceremo- 
ny of  appearing,  for  the  firft  time  fince 
her  marriage,  at  court  en  the  birth-night.— 

Vol.  I.  JB  j  hgd 
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I  had  heard  how  univerfally  fhe  had  been 
admired,  but  (he  feemed  to  have  received 
no  pleafure  from  that  admiration — and  I 
felt  involuntarily  pleafed  that  fhe  had  not. 
—Her  hufband — I  hate  the  name — Ver- 
ney;  had  already  efcaped  from  the  con- 
finement, which  this  ceremony  of  their 
appearances  had  for  a  day  or  two  impofed 
upon  him  :  and  was  gone  to  I  know  not 
what  races;  fhe  named  the  place  faintly 
and  reluctantly  when  I  afked  after  him; 
and  I  did  not  repeat  the  queftion  :  there 
wcs  however  another  queftion  which  I 
could  not  help  afking  myfelf ;  does  this 
man  deferve  the  lovely  Geraldine? — 
Alas! — I  know  he  does  not;  cannot:  the 
fport  of  every  wild  propenfity  or  rather  of 
every  prevailing  fafhion,  (for  it  is  to  that  he 
facrifices  rather  than  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions) I  have  too  much  reafon  to  believe 
he  will  diffipate  his  fortune,  and  render 
his  wife  miferable. — But  is  it  poffible  fhe 
can  love  him  ?^-Oh,  no  !-*-it  is  furely  not 
poffible — when  through  the  mild  grace 
3  and 
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and  fometimes  tendernefs  of  her  manner,  I 
remark  the  flrength  and  clearnefs  of  her 
underftanding;  when  I  obferve,  how  im- 
mediately flie  fees  the  ridiculous,  and  how 
quickly  her  ingenious  and  liberal  mind 
flirinks  from  vice  and  folly— I  believe  itim- 
pbffible  that  the  hour  can  be  far  diftant,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  already  arrived ;  when  the 
flowers,  with  which  the  mercenary  hands 
of  her  family,  drefled  the  chains  they 
impofed  upon  her,  will  be  totally  faded ; 
and  when,  whatever  affection  (he  now  feels 
for  him,  if  any  does  exift,  will  be  deftroyed 
by  the  conviction  of  Verney's  unworthi- 
nefs — Ah  !  where  will  then  an  heart,  like 
hers,  find  refuge  againft  the  horrors  of 
fuch  a  deftiny — would  to  heaven  I  hid 
become  acquainted  with  her  before  that 
deftiny  was  irrevocable — or  that  I  had 
never  known  her  at  all. 

When  I  was  admitted  to  her  drefling- 
room  the  laft  time  I  faw  her — ihe  was 
reading  ;  and  laid  down  her  book  on  my 
entrance — I  was  ill,  or  had  appeared  fo 
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to  her";  when  I  had  feen  her  a  few  days 
before — fhe  feemed  now  to  recoil  eft  it 
with  tender  intereft — and  when,  in  answer- 
ing her  enquiries,  I  told  her  I  intended 
going  abroad  for  fome  months  ;  I  fhould 
have  thought — had  I  dared  to  indulge  the 
flattery  of  fancy — that  fhe  heard  it  with 
concern,  "  we  fhall  not  then  fee  you  this 
year  in  Kent,"  faid  fhe,  "  I  am  very  forry 
for  it," — fhe  paufeda  moment,  and  added, 
with  one  of  thofe  fmiles  which  give  fuch  pe- 
culiar charms  to  her  countenance,  "  but  I 
hope  you  will  regain  your  health  and  fpirits 
—and  I  think  we  fhall  certainly  have  you 
among  us  again  in  the  mooting  feafon."— 
I  know  not  what  was  the  matter  with  me, 
but  I  could  not  anfwer  her;  and  the  con- 
verfation  for  fome  moments  dropped. 

She  refumed  it  after  another  fhort  fi- 
lence,  and  afked  me  when  I  had  feen  her  bro- 
ther ? — He  tjalks,  "faid  fhe,"  of  going  to 
the  Continent  alfo  this  fummer,  and  I  wifh 
you  may  meet  him  there — your  acquaint- 
ance could  not  fail  of  being  advantageous 

ia 
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m  any  country,  but  particularly  a  foreign 
country,  to  a  young  man  fo  new  to  the 
world  as  he  is;  and  one,  fo  unfettled  in  all 
his  plans,  from  temper  and  habit,  that  I  am 
ever  in  pain  lead  he  mould  fall  into  thofe 
errors,  which  I  every  day  fee  fo  fatal  to- 
thofe  who  enter  into  the  world  unexperi- 
enced like  him — without  a  guide. — Should 
you  happen  to  meet  with  him  abroad,  I 
am  fure  you  have  friendmip  enough  for  us> 
all,  to  direct  him." — 

I  feized  with  avidity  an  opportunity  of 
being  ferviceable  to  any  one  who  belongs 
to  her — I  had  not  feen  Waverly  for  fomc 
time,  and  imagined  he  was  gone  back  to 
Oxford  ;  but  I  affured  her,  that  if  Mr.  Wa- 
verly could  make  it  convenient  to  go  when, 
I;  did  to  Paris,  I  ihould  be  extremely  glad 
to  be  ufeful  to  him,  and  happy  in  his  corn* 
pany. 

Pleafed  with    the  earneft    manner  iiv 
which  I  fpoke,  me  became  more  un-re- 
ferved  on  this  fubject..  "  You  know  a  little 
«f  my  brother/'  faid  (he,  "  but  it  is  im- 
B*3  poffible,- 
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pomble,  on  fo  flight  an  acquaintance,  to  be 
aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper — 
peculiarities  that  give  me  fo  many  fears  on 
his  account. — It  is  not  his  youth,  or  the 
expenfive  ftyle  in  which  he  fets  out,  that 
difquiet  me  fo  much  as  that  uncommon 
indecifion  of  mind,  which  never  allows  him 
to  know  what  he  will  do  a  moment  before 
he  ads ;  and  fome  how  or  other  he  always 
continues,  after  long  debates  and  repeated 
changes,  to  adopt  the  very  worft  fcheme 
of  thofe  he  has  examined.  I  may  fay  to 
you  that  this  defect  originated  in  the  ex- 
treme indulgence  of  his  parents — a  very 
confiderable  part  of  my  father's  eftate 
would  have  gone  into  another  branch  of 
the  family,  had  he  not  had  a  fon — and  it 
happened  his  fix  eldeft  children  were  daugh- 
ters, fo  that  when  this  long  wifhed-for  and 
only  fon  was  born,  he  became  of  more  confe- 
qence  to  my  father  and  mother  than  the  reft 
of  their  family  :  and  we,  his  three  fillers, 
who  furvived,  have  through  our  lives  hither- 
to uniformly  feen  our  intereft  yield  to  his. 

.  —But, 
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— But,  believe  me,  we  mould  never  have 
murmured,  (at  lead  I  can  anfwer  for  my- 
felf)— at  whatever  facrifices  have  been 
made,  had  they  contributed  to  render  him 
really  and  permanently  happier,  but  the 
continual  enquiries  that  were  made  of  what 
he  would  do,  and  what  he  would  like, 
while  nothing  was  ever  offered  to  him  but 
variety  of  gratification,  have,  I  think,  coin- 
cided with  his  natural  temper  to  produce 
that  continual  inability,  to  purfue  any 
fludy  or  even  any  pleafure  fteadily. — My 
father's  death,  and  his  being  of  age,  have 
rendered  him  mailer  of  himfelf  and  his 
fortune  ;  but  he  cannot  refolve  what  to  do 
with  either  of  them,  and  my  apprehenfions 
are,  that  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  will  determine  for  him,  and  dif- 
pofe  of  both,  rather  for  their  own  advan- 
tage than  for  his.  I  have  therefore  encou- 
raged, as  much  as  poffible,  his  half-formed 
inclination  to  go  abroad — but  he  talks  fo 
vaguely  about  it,  and  varies  fo  much  in 
his  projects,  that  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
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ever  execute  any  of  them. — If  you  really 
would  allow  him  to  accompany  you — yet 
I  know  not  how  to  afk  it,  your  fociety 
would  perhaps  determine  him  to  the  jour- 
ney, and  prevent  his  meeting  any  of  thofe 
inconveniencies  to  which  young  travellers 
are  expofed/* 

I  believe  my  lovely  friend  miftook  the 
©xpreflion  which  my  eager  acquiefcencc 
threw  into  my  countenance,  for  what  might 
be  produced    by   the    embarraffment,   of 
wifhing  to  efcape  with  civility  from  an  un- 
welcome propofal — for  fhe  hefkated — yet, 
without  giving    me  time   to  reply,  faid,. 
**  but  perhaps  I  am  taking  a  very  impro- 
per liberty  with  you — I  ought  to  have  re- 
collected, that  in  this  expedition  you  have 
probably  a  party,   to  which  any  addition 
may  be  unwelcome ;  and  that  you  have  fo 
flight  an  acquaintance  with  my  brother"—- 
I  interrupted  her. — "  It  is  enough   for 
me,  that  he  is--  your  brother — that  alone 
would  make  me  wilh  to  render  him  every 
Service  in  my  power— even  if  I  had  never 

feea: 
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feen  him." — I  had  faid  more  than  I  ought : 
more  than  I  intended  to  fay. — I  felt  in- 
ftantly  confcious  of  it,  and  I  now  con- 
fufedly  hurried  into  profeflions  of  perfonal 
regard  for  Waverly,  far  enough  from  be- 
ing lincere ;  and  aflurances,  that,  as  I 
went  for  change  of  air  and  fcene,  which 
my  health  and  fpirits  required,  I  ihould 
make  no  party,  unlefs  it  was  with  one 
friend,  to  whom  my  fociety  might  be 
ufeful — "  and  when. that  friend,"  added  Is 
"  is  your  broth&r.."— I  was  relapfing  fall  into 
the  folly,  of  which,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, I  repented.— I  faw  her  change  co-» 
lour,  and  for  the  firft  time  fince  the  rife 
of  this  attachment^which  will  end  only 
with  my  life — I  had  faid,  what  to  a  vaia 
woman  might  have  betrayed  it. 

Geraldine  feemed  now  folicitous  to 
change  the  converfation,  but  this  I  would 
not  do,  till  I  had  made  her  promife  to 
write  to  her  brother,  as  foon  as  fhe  could 
learn  where  he  was;  and  mention  to  him 

B5  my 
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my  intended  journey,  and  my  readinefs  to 
begin  it  with  him  immediately. 

I  aflured  her,  that  if  I  met  Waverly 
before  I  left  London,  I  would  endeavour 
to  fix  his  departure  with  me,  and  giving 
her  my  addrefs,  that  he  might  write  to 
me  at  Margate,  relu&antly,  and  with 
pangs,  fuch  as  are  felt  only  when  "  foul 
and  body  part" — 1  bade  her  adieu  ! 

She  looked  concerned,  and  gave  me 
her  lovely  hand,  which  I  dared  not  prefs 
to  my  lips — but,  as  trembling,  I  held  it 
in  mine,  fhe  wimed  me  health  and  happi- 
nefs,  a  pleafant  journey,  and  a  profperous 
return,  in  that  foul-foothing  voice  which 
I  always  hear  with  undefcribable  emotions. 
— More  tremuloufly  fweet  than  ufual,  it 
Hill  vibrates  in  my  ears,  and  I  ftill  repeat 
to  myfelf  her  iaft  words — "  Farewell,  Mr. 
Defmond,  may  all  felicity  attend  you." . 

Now,  you  will  call  this  wrong,  ridicu- 
lous, and  romantic. — But  fpare  your  re- 
monftrances,   dear    Bethel^    lince  I  obey 

you 
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yon  in  effentials,  and  am  going  from 
England,  rather  becaufe  you  defire  it, 
than  becaufe  I  am  convinced  that  fuch 
an  affe&ion  as  I  feel,  ought  to  be  eradi- 
cated.— Do  you  know  againft  how  many- 
vices,  and  how  many  follies,  a  paffion,  fo 
pure  and  ardent  as  mine,  fortifies  the 
heart? — Are  you  fure  that  the  evils  you 
reprefent,  as  attending  it,  are  not  purely 
imaginary,  while  the  good  is  real? — I  ex- 
pect, however,  a  heavy  le&ure  for  all 
this,  and  it  were  better  not  to  add  another 
word  on  the  fubjecT:. 

Your's  ever,  with  true  regard, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 

I  forgot  to  add,  that  though  my  jour- 
ney is  certainly  decided  upon,  becaufe  I 
hope  to  find,  in  the  prefent  political  tu- 
mult in  France,  what  may  intereft  and 
divert  my  attention;  yet,  I  will  not  fail  to 
deliver  to  your  relations  the  letter  you  en- 
clofed  in  your  laft— and  to  avail  myfelf 
©f  it  as  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Fairfax, 

£  6  and 
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and  her  family,  as  foon  as  I  arrive  st* 
Margate. — You  imagine,  that  the  charms 
of  one  or  other  of  your  fair  coufins  will 
have  power  enough  to  drive,  from  my 
heart,  an  inclination  which  you  fo  en- 
tirely difapprove — though  I  am  too  well 
convinced  of  the  ineffieacy  of  the  recipe, 
I  try  it  you  fee— in  deference  to  your 
opinion — juft  as  a  patient,  who  knows  his 
difeafe  to  be  incurable,  fubmits  to  the  pre- 
scription of  a  phyfician  he  efteems.— Ai, 
foon  as  I  have  delivered  my  credentials 
you  {hall  hear  from  me  again. , 


£ET- 
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Hartfield,  June  13,  1790; 
YES!— you  have  really  given  an  in-- 
fiance  of  extreme  prudence — and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  you  will,  I  think,  have  • 
occafion'to  exert  another  virtue,  which  is-, 
by  no*  means  the  moft  eminent  among.;, 
thofe  you  poffefs  ;'  the  virtue  of  patience, . 

So! — you  have  really   undertaken  the 

delightful  office  of  bear-leader — becaufe 
the  brother  of  your  Geraldine  cannot  take 
eare  of  himfelf— -and  this  you  call  fetting 
about  your  cure,  while  you  continue  to 
difpute,  whether  it  be  wife  to  be  cured  or 
no — and, .  while  you  argue  that  a  paffion. 
for  another  man's   wife  may   fave    you 
from  abundance  of  vice  and  folly,   you 
Jlrengthen  your  argument  to  be  fure  won- 
derfully, by  committing  one  of  the  greater! 
a&s  of- folly  in  your  power. — And  as  to 

vicCj 
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vice,  I  hold  it,  my  good  friend,  to  be  a 
gfeat  advance  towards  it,  when  you  betray 
fymptoms   (which  no  woman  can  fail  to 
understand)   of   this    wild    and   romantic 
paflion  of  yours,  or,  as  you  fentimentally 
term  it,  this  ardent  and  pure  attachment — 
an  attachment  and  an  arrangement  I  think 
are  the  terms  now  in  ufe,  I  beg  pardon  if  I 
do  not  always  put  them  in  the  right  place. 
But     ferioufly — do     you    know     what 
you    have     undertaken    in     thus     eno-a- 
ging  yourfelf  with   Waverly  ? — and  can 
you  bear  to  be   made  uneafy  by   the  ca- 
prices of  a  man  who  is  of  twenty  minds 
in  a  moment,  without  ever  being  in  his 
right  mind. — Your  only  chance  of  efcape- 
ing,  as  you  have  now  managed  the  matter 
is,  that  he  will  never  determine  whether  he 
fhall  go  with  you  or  no.— Some  fcampering 
party  will  be  propofed  to  a  cricket  match 
in  Hampshire,  or  a  race  in  Yorkfhire;   one 
friend  will  invite  him  to  a  ball  in  the  Weft 
of  England,  and  another  to  fee  a  boxing 
match  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  : 

and 
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and  while  he  is  debating  whether  he  fhall 
make  any  of  thefe  engagements,  or  which, 
or  go  to  France  with  you,  you  will  have  a 
very  fair  opportunity  of  leaving  him— 
unlefs  (which  from  the  ftyle  of  your  laft 
letter  I  do  not  expect)  you  fhould  yourfelf 
change  your  refoiution  on  the  beft  grounds; 
and  find  your  romantic  and  your  patriotic 
motive  for  a  journey  to  France,  conquered 
at  once  by  the  more  powerful  enchantments 
of  one  of  my  fair  coufins. 

While,  from  your  fortune  being  entruff- 
ed  to  my  management  by  your  grandfa- 
ther till  you  were  five-and-twenty,  I  con« 
iidered  myfelf  as  your  guardian,  I  forbore 
to  recommend  to  either  of  thefe  young  wo- 
men, becaufe  they  were  my  relations — But 
now  as  you  are  mafter  alike  of  yourfelf  and 
of  your  eftate,  yet  are  ftill  willing  to  at- 
tend (at  leaft  you  fay  you  are)  to  the 
opinion  of  a  friend  who  has  lived  fourteen 
years  longer  in  the  world  than  you  have. 
I  am  defirous  that  you  fhould  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  that  you  fhould 

judge 
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judge  fairly,  fince  that  muft  be  to  judge 
favourably,  of  women  who  are  fo  univer-  • 
fally  and  juftly  admired  ;  who  certainly  are 
rnoft  highly  accomplished :  and  have  for- 
tunes  to  affift  whoever  they  marry,  in  fup- 
porting  them  in  that  rank  of  life  to  which 
they  will  do  fo  much  honour — this  you  call 
an  extraordinary  ityle  of  advice,  from  a 
man  who,  in  the  noon  of  life,  has  renounced 
that  world,  whofe  attractions  he  recommends 
to  you ;  but  that,  at  hardly  nine-and-thirty9 
I  have  no  longer  any  relifh  for  it,  arifes, 
not  from  general  mifanthropy,  but  from 
particular  misfortune,  and  againft .  thofe 
calamities  of  domeftic  life  that  have  em- 
bittered my  days,  I  wifh  to  guard  yours — 
by  giving  you  fome  of  my  dearly-bought 
experience. 

You  have  talents,  youth,  health,  perfDn 
and  fortune — a  good  heart  and  an  ar- 
dent imagination — thefe,  my  dear  Def- 
mond,  are  advantages  very  rarely  united, 
and  when  they  do  meet,  all  the  firfl  are  too 
often  loft. by  the  fatal  and  irregular  indul- 
gence 
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gence  of  the  laft.  This  is  what  I  fear  for 
you — but  my  lefture  muft  terminate  with 
my  paper — my  good  wimes  ever  follow 
you ;  let  me  hear  from  you  foon — and  be- 
lieve me  ever 

Yours, 

E,  BETHEL* 


IE  T- 
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LETTER     III. 

TO     MR.    BETHEL. 

Margate,  June  16,  1790. 
M  Y  vifit  to  your  friends  is  paid,  and  I 
met  fuch  a  reception  as  I  might  expect 
from  your  recommendation — would  I  could 
tell  you,  that  ,-t  has  anfwered  all  the  friend- 
ly expectations,  or  rather  hopes,  you  for- 
med of  it :  but  you  expect  an  ingenuous  ac- 
count of  my  fentiments  in  regard  to  thefe 
ladies;  and  you  fhall  have  them. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  has  been  certainly  a  very 
fine  woman,  and  even  now  has  perfonal  ad- 
vantages enough  to  authorife  her  retain- 
ing thofe  pretentions,  which  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  me  would,  with  extreme  reluctance,  en- 
tirely refign. — It  is  however  but  juftice  to 
add,  that  her  unwillingnefs  to  fade,  does 
not  influence  her  to  keep  back  the  period 
when  it  is  fit  her  daughters  fhoukl  bloom — 
fhe  rather  runs  into  the  contrary  extreme; 

and 
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and  with  folicitude,  which  her  maternal  af- 
fedtion  renders  rather  an   amiable  weak- 
nefs,  (he  is  always  buftling  about,   to  mew 
them  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and,  as  (he  is 
perfectly  convinced  that  they  are  the  moll 
accomplifhed  young  women  of  the  age,  fo 
me  is  very  defirous  of  impreffing  that  con- 
viction on   all  her  acquaintance — for  the 
reft  I  believe  fhe  may  be  a  very  good  wo- 
man ;  and  I  have  only  to  object  to  a  little 
too  much   parade  about  it ;   and  that  fhe 
talks  rather  too  loud — and  rather  too  long. 
My  firft  introduction  to  her  was  not  at 
her  own  houfe,  for  entering  one  of  the  li- 
braries about    two  o'clock   on   Thurfday 
noon,  Iobferved,  that  the  attention  of  the 
few  people  who  fo  early  in  the  feafon  af- 
femble  there,  was  engrofled  by  a  lady  who 
was  relating  a  very  long  ftory  about  her- 
felf,    in   a  tone  of  voice,  againft   which, 
whatever  had  been  the  fubjecT:,  no  degree 
of  atttention  to  any  other  could  have  been 
a  defence.     I  was  compelled  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  reading   the   paper  where  I  was 

anxious 
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anxious  to  fee  French  new3,    to  join  the 
audience  who  were  hearing — how  her  leafe 
was  out,  of  an  houfe  fhe  had  in  Harley 
Street,  and  all  the  converfation  held  be- 
tween herfelf,  her  landlord,  and  her  attor- 
ney  about  its   renewal.     But  how   at  laft 
they  could  not  agree ;  and  fo  fhe  had  taken 
another  in  Manchefler  Square,  which  fhe 
defcribed  at  full  length — "  TheDutchefs,"' 
continued    fhe,    '*  and    lady      Lindores, 
and  lady  Sarah,  were  all  Jo  delighted  when, 
they  found  I  had  determined  upon  it — and 
lady  Sufan   afTured   me  it  would  delay  at 
Ieafther  winter's  journey  to  Bath — Oh  !  my 
dear  Mrs.  Fairfax,  faid  lady   Sufan,   youj 
Have  no  notion  now,  how  exceffively  hap? 
py  we  (hall  all  be,  to  have  you  Jo  near  us* 
■ — and  your   fweet  girls !— their  fociety   is 
a    delightful   acquisition — Mifs-    Fairfax's; 
finging   is  charming,  and  I  io  doat  upon 
Anaftatia's  manner  of  reading  poetry,  that 
I  hope  we  fhall  fee.  a  great  deal  of  both  of 
them."— 

Though  I  at  once  knew  that  this  was  the 
lady,  to  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 

have 
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h?\rr:  ?:.■  iciccr  of   recommendation  in  my 
pcckft,  >.r  wis  not  eafy  with  all  that  mau- 
van  i.jiitc  with  which  you  fo  frequently  ac- 
cufe  rae,  to  find  a  favourable  moment  to 
make  my  bow  and  my  fpeech,  between  the 
end  of  one  narrative  and  the  beginnnier  of 
another,  with  fuch   amazing  rapidity   did 
they  follow  each  other  :  and  I  fhould  have 
retired   without  being  able    to   feize  any 
fuch  lucky  interval,    if  this  inexhauftible 
ilream  of  eloquence  had  not   been   inter- 
rupted by  the  fudden  entrance  of  a   young 
man  who  feemed  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Fairfax's 
intimate  acquaintance,  and   who  faid  he 
came  to  tell  her,  that  a  raffle-,  in  which  fhe 
was  engaged  at  another  fhop,   was    full, 
■and  that  her  daughters  had  fent  him  to  de- 
lire  fhe  would  come.     "  There  is  nobody 
-now,  madam,  to  throw,"  faid  this  gentle- 
man, "  but  you  and  I ;  and  Mifs  Anailatia 
being  the  higheft  number,  thinks  fhe  ihall 
win  the  jars — but  as  for  me,  I  cannot  go 
back  this  morning,  for  I  am  engaged  to 
jide"— «  Oh,  but  I  defire  you  will,"  replied 

Mrs 
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Mrs.  Fairfax,  "  it  wont  take  you  up  a  mi- 
nute, and  I  will  have  it  decided — for  I 
hate  fufpence." — "  Yes,  madam/'  faid 
another  gentleman  who  had  been  among 
the  lifleners,  "  you  may  hate  it — but  there 
is  nothing  that  Waverly  loves  fo  much,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  difficult}'  he  always 
makes  about  deciding  upon  every  thing — 
and  if  the  determination  of  the  raffle  de- 
pends upon  him,  you  will  hardly  know 
who  the  jars  are  to  belong  to  this  feafon." — 
"  1  proteft,  Jack  Lewis,"  cried  Waverly, 
whom  I  now  immediately  knew,  though 
his  cropped  hair  and  other  Angularities  of 
drefs  had  atfirft  prevented  my  recollecting 
him — "  I  proteft  you  do  me  injuftice — I 
am  the  fteadieft  creature  in  life — and  I 
would  go  now  willingly — but  upon  my 
foul  I'm  pall  my  appointment." 

"  And  what  fignifi.es  your  appoint- 
ment?" replied  the  other. — "  What  figni- 
fies  whether  you  keep  it  or  no?" — "  Why, 
that's  true,"  anfwered  my  future  fellow- 
traveller,  "  to   be  fure  it  is  of  no  great 

confequence, 
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confequence,  neither — fo  if  you  defire  it, 
I'll  go  with  you,  Ma'am,  though  really  I 
hardly  know." — He  was  beginning  to  hefi- 
tate  again,  but  Mrs.  Fairfax  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  they  went  out  toge- 
ther; however,  before  they  had  reached 
the  place  where  the  pofTeffion  of  the  China 
jars  was  to  be  decided,  I  faw  Waverly 
leave  the  lady,  and  go  I  fuppofe  to  keep  the 
engagement,  which  he  allowed  a  moment 
before  was  of  no  confequence.  As  for 
myfelf,  as  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  firft  impreffion  made  by  Mrs. 
Fairfax's  oratory,  which  perhaps  the 
weaknefs  or  irritability  of  my  nerves 
rendered  more  forcible  than  it  ought  to  be, 
I  collected  courage  enough  to  follow  her; 
and  in  a  momentary  paufe  that  fucceeded 
her  lofing  her  raffle,  which  would  now 
have  been  finally  fettled,  fhe  laid,  had  Wa- 
verly been  prefent,  I  advanced  and  de- 
livered your  letter. 

She  received   it  mofl  gracioufly;    and 
even  retired  from  the  groups  ihe  was  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in,  to  read  it.    I  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  addreffing  myfelf  to  Mifs  Fairfax, 
who  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  woman;  ihc 
feemed  however  cold  and   referved;  and, 
I  thought,  put  on  that   fort  of  air  which 
fays—"  I  don't    know,   Sir,  whether  you 
are  in  ftyle  of  life  to   claim  my  notice." 
Thefe    little   doubts,    however,    which  I 
readily    forgave,    were  immediately    diffi- 
pated,  when   your  mother  appeared  with 
your  letter  in  her  hand — and  faid,  "  Mar- 
garette,  my  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Defmond — 
the  friend  and  ward  of  Mr.  Bethel,  I  ara 
fure  you  will  be  as  rejoiced  as  I  am  in  this 
opportunity    of    being  honoured    by  his 
acquaintance." — I   faw  inftantly,  that  the 
young  lady  recollected,  in  the  friend  and 
ward  of  Mr.  Bethel,  a  man  of  large,  inde- 
pendent fortune. — The  moft  amiable  ex- 
preffion  of  complacency  was   immediately 
conveyed  into  her  countenance  ;  and,  as  I 
attended  her  and  her  mother  home,  I  per- 
ceived that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  who 
came  with  her  alfo,  and  towards  whom  me 
*  had 
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had  before  been  lavifh  of  her  fmiles,  were 
bow  almoft  neglected,  while  fhe  was  fo 
good  as  to  attend  only  to  me. — At  the 
door  of  their  lodgings  I  took  my  leave  of 
them,  after  receiving  the  very  obliging 
invitation  to  dine  with  them  the  next  day. 
Anaftatia  was  not  with  them.  Mifs  Fair- 
fax told  me,  that,  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
thrown  for  the  jars,  fhe  went  home,  "  for 
Anaftatia,  faid  fhe,  is  exceflively  fond 
of  reading  and  reciting — and,  her  reading 
mafter,  a  celebrated  actor  at  one  of  the 
theatres,  happening  to  be  here  by  acci- 
dent, (lie  would  not  lofe  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  a  leflbn.  "  She  does  excel, 
afluredly,  faid  the  elder  lady,  in  thofe 
accomplishments,  as  Mr.  Defmond,  I 
think  will  fay,  when  he  hears  her." — I  ex- 
prefled  my  fatisfadlion  at  the  profpecl:  of 
being  fo  gratified,  and  then  took  my  leave. 

Yefterday  morning  I  faw  Waverly, 
who  feemed  to  embrace,  with  avidity,  the 
project  of  going  with  me  to  Paris — I  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  neceflity  of  his 
knowing,  precifely,  his   own  mind,  as  I 

Vol.  I.  C  cannot 
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cannot  remain  here  more  than  four  or  five 
*3ays. — He  allures  me,  that  nothing  can 
prevent  his  going,  and  that  he  will  inftant- 
ly  fet  about  making  preparations. — Indeed, 
my  good  friend,  you  were  too  fevere  upon 
him. — He  is  young,  and  quite  without 
experience,  but  he  feems  to  have  a  good 
clifpofition,  and  an  underftanding  capable 
of  improvement. — There  is  too,  a  family 
refemblance  to  his  filter,  which,  though 
flight,  and  rather  a  flying  than  a  fixed  like- 
nefs,  interefts  me  for  him ;  and  in  fhort,  I  am 
more  defirous  of  curing  than  of  reckon- 
ing his  faults. 

He  dined  with  Mrs.  Fairfax  yefterday, 
where  I  was  alfo  invited,  and  where  a 
party  of  nine  or  ten  were  afTembled.  The 
captivating  fillers  difplayed  all  their  ta- 
lents, and  I  own  they  excel  in  almoft 
every  accomplishment. — I  have  feldom 
feen  a  finer  figure  taken  altogether,  than 
the  younger  filler,  and  indeed,  your  de- 
fcription  of  the  perfonal  beauty  of  both, 
was  not  exaggeration, — To  their  acquire- 
ments, 
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ments,  I  have  already  done  juftice  :  yet, 
I  am  convinced,  that,  with  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages, my  heart,  were  it  totally  free 
from  every  other  impremon,  would  never 
become  devoted  to  either. 

It  would  be  nonfenfe  to  pretend  to  give, 
reafons  for  this. — With  thefe  caprices  of 
the  imagination,  and  of  the  heart,  you  have 
allowed  that  Reafon  has  very  little  to  do. 

;  One  objection  however,  to  my  pretend- 
ing to  either  of  thefe  ladies,  would  be, 
that  very  degree  of  excellence  on  which 
you  feern  to  dwell. — Always  furrounded  by 
admiring  multitudes ;  or,  praclifing  thofe 
accomplifhments  by  which  that  admira- 
tion is  acquired,  they  feem  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  forgeting  they  have  hearts— ap- 
pearing to  feel  no  preference  for  any  per- 
fon,  but  thofe  who  have  the  fan&ion  of 
falhion,  or  the  recommendation  of  great 
property  ;  and,  affluent  as  they  are  them- 
felves,  to  confider  only  among  the  men 
that  furround  them,  who  are  the  likeliefl 
C  2  to 
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to  raife  them   to  higher  affluence  or  fupe- 
rior  rank. 

Of  th  is  I  had  a  fpecimen  yefterday — Wa- 
verly  feems  to  have  an  inclination  for  Mifs 
Fairfax,  and  as  he  and  I  were  the  two  young 
men  in  the  party  of  yefterday,  who  feemed 
the  moft  worthy  the  notice  of  the  two 
young  ladies,  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
allowed  to  entertain  Mifs  Anaftatia,  while 
Waverly  was  engaged  in  earneft  difcourfe 
by  Mifs  Fairfax,  who  put  on  all  thofe 
facinating  airs  which  fhe  fo  well  knows 
how  to  afiume. — I  faw  that  poor  Waverly 
was  confidering  whether  he  fhould  not  be 
violently  in  love  with  her,  or  adhere  to 
the  more  humble  beauty,  for  whom  he 
had  been  relating  his  penchant  to  me  a 
few  hours  before,  when  the  door  fudden- 
ly  opened,  and  a  tall  young  fellow,  very 
-dirty,  and  apparently  very  drunk,  was 
fhewn  into  the  room. — The  looks  of  all 
the  ladies  teitified  their  fatisfaction  : 
and  they   all    eagerly  exclaimed,  t(  Oh  ! 

my 
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my  lord,  when  did  you  arrive,  who  ex- 
pected you? — how  did  you  come?" — 
Without,  however,  attending  immediately 
to  thefe  questions,  he  fhook  the  two  young. 
ladies'  hands,  called  them  familiarly  by. 
their  Chriftian  names  :  and  then  throwing 
himfelf  at  his  length  on  a  fopha,  he  thus 
anfwered — "  Came! — why,  curfe  me  if  I 
hardly  know  how  I  came  here — for  I  have 
not  been  in  bed  thefe  three  nights — Why,  I 
came  with  Davers,  and  Lenham,.  and  a 
parcel  of  us. — We  were  going  to  fettle  a 
wager  at  Tom  Felton's — But,  rat  me,  if 
I  know  why  the  plague  we  came  through 
this  damned  place,  twenty  miles  at  leaft 
out  of  our  way. — How  in  the  devil's  name 
do  ye  contrive  to  live  here,  why,  here  is 
not  a  foul  to  be  feen  ?" — Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  anfwer  to  this  elegant  ex- 
ordium, he  fuddenly  fnatched  the  hand 
of  the  eldeft  Mifs  Fairfax,  who  fat  near 
him,  and  cried,  "  But,  by  the  Lord, 
my  fweet  Peggy,  you  look  confoundedly 
kandfome — curfe  me  if  you  don't. — By 
C  3  Jove, 
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Jove,    I  believe  I    fhall  be  in  love  with 
you    myfelf.— What  !— fo   you  have   got 
out  of  your  megrims  and  ficknefs,  eh  ! — ■ 
and  are  quite  well,  you  dear  little  toad 
you,    eh  ?" — The   foft   and    fmiling     an- 
fwer  which  the  lady  gave  to  an   addrefs 
fo  impertinently   familiar,  convinced  me 
fhe  was  not  difpleafed  with  it  j  the  mother 
feemed  equally  fatisfied;  and  I   faw,  that 
even  the  fentimental  Anaftatia  forgot  the 
critique    on    the    laft    fafhionable    novel, 
with    which   fhe  had    a   moment  before 
been  obliging  me ;    and  caft   a  look  of 
foiicitude  towards  that  part  of  the  room, 
where   this  newly-arrived    viiitor,  whom 
they  called  Lord  Newminfter,  was  talk- 
ing to  her  filler  in  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  given  you  an  example — while  poor 
Waverly,   who   had  at  once  loft  all   his 
confequence,  fat  filent  and  mortified,  or  if 
he  diffidently  attempted  to  join  in  the  con* 
verfation,    obtained    no   notice  from   the 
]ady,  and  only  a  flare   of  contemptuous 
enquiry  from  the  lord. — As,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  favor  I  had  found  a  few  hours 
before,  I  now  feemed  to  be  linking  fafr. 
into  the  fame  infignificance,  I  thought  it 
better  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  fuch  mor- 
tification, by  taking  my  leave  ;  Waverly, 
as  he  accompanied  me  home,  could  hardly 
conceal  his  vexation — yet  was  unwilling 
to  (hew  it :  while  I  doubt  not  but  Mrs. 
Fairfax  and  the  young  ladies  were  happily 
entertained  the  reft  of  the  evening  by  the 
delectable  conversation  of  Lord  Newmin- 
fter. 

I  (hall  probably  write  once  more  from 
hence. 

Tour's,  ever  and  truly, 

L.D. 


LET- 
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LETTER     IV. 

TO     MR.     DESMOND. 

Hartfield,  June  20,  1 790. 

I  AM  forry  my  prefcription  is  not  like- 
ly to  fucceed  ;  I  had  perfuaded  myfelf  that 
the  youngeft  of  my  fair  coufins,  was  the 
likelieft  of  any  woman  of  my  acquaintance, 
to  become  the  object  of  a  reafonable  at- 
tachment.— Surely  Defmond  you  are  faf- 
tidious — you  expect  what  you  will  never 
find,  the  cultivated  mind  and  polifhed  man- 
ners of  refined  fociety,  with  the  fimplicityand 
unpretending  modelly  of  retired  life — they 
are  incompatible — they  cannot  be  united ; 
and  this  model  of  perfection,  which  you 
have  imagined,  and  can  never  obtain,  will  be 
a  fource  of  unhappinefs  to  you  through  life. 

I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  give  you  a  little  of 
my  dearly-bought  experience. — You  know 

that 
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that  I  have  been  unhappy;  but  you  are 
probably  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
fources  from  whence  that  unhappinefs 
originates — in  relating  them  to- you  I  may 
perhaps  convince  youy  that  ignorance  and, 
fimplicity  are  no  fecurities  againft  the  evils 
which  you  feem  to  apprehend  in  domeftic 
life ;  and  that  the  woman,  who  is  fuddenly 
raifed  from  humble  mediocrity  to  the  gay 
fcenes  of  fafhionable  fplendor,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  giddily  intoxicated  than 
one  who  has  from  her  infancy  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  them. 

At  one  and  twenty,  and  at  the  clofe  of  a 
long  minority,  which  had  been  pafTed  un- 
der the  care  of  very  excellent  guardians, 
I  became  mailer  of  a  very  large  fum  of 
ready  money,  and  an  eftate  the  largeft  and 
beft  conditioned  that  any  gentleman  pof- 
feffed  in  the  county  where  it  lay. — I  was 
at  that  time  very  unlike  the  fober  fellow  I 
now  appear — and  the  moment  I  was  free 
from  the  reftraintof  thofe  friends,  to  whofe 
guardianfhip  my  father  had  left  me,  I 
C  5  rulhed 
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rufhed  into  all  the  diffipation  that  was  go: 
ing  forward,  and  became  one  of  the  gayeft 
men  at  that  time  about  town. 

With  fuch  a  fortune  it  was  not  difficult 
to  be    introduced    into  "  the   very   firft 
world.'' — The  illuflrious  adventurers   and 
titled   gamblers,  of  whom  that   world  is 
compofed,  found  me  an  admirable  fubjecl 
for  them  ;  while  the  women,  who  were  then 
either  the  mod  celebrated  ornaments  of 
the  circle  where  I  moved,  or  were  endea- 
vouring to  become  fo,  were  equally  folici. 
tous  to  obtain  my  notice — and  the  unmar- 
ried part  of  them  feemed  generoufly  willing 
to  forget  my  want   of  title  in  favour  of 
my  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  a  year. — 
I  had,  however,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my 
career,  conceived  an  affection,  or  according 
to  your   phrafe,  an  ardent  attachment  to 
a  married  woman  of  high  rank — but  I  had 
at  the  fame  time  feen  enough  of  them  all, 
to  determine  never  to  marry  any  of  them 
myfelf. 

Two  years  experience  confirmed  me  in 

*  this 
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this  refolution,  but  by  the  end  of  that  time 
I  was  relieved  from  the  embarraffments  of 
a  large  property. — In  the  courfe  of  the  firft, 
the  turf  and  the  hazard  table  had  difbur- 
thened  me  of  all  my  ready  money ;  and,  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond,  my  eftate  was 
reduced  to  fomething  lefs  than  one  half. — 
I  then  found  that  I  was  not,  by  above 
one  half,  fo  great  an  object  to  my  kind 
friends  as  I  had  been — and,  when  foon  af- 
terwards I  was  compelled  to  pay  five  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  my  fentimentai  attachment 
■ — when  the  obliging  world  reprefented  my 
affairs  infinitely  worfe  than  they  were,  and 
I  became  afraid  of  looking  into  them  my- 
felf,  I  found  the  period  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  to  this  circle  I  mould  become  no 
object. at  all. 

My  pride  now  effected  that,  which  com- 
mon fenfe  had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  I 
determined  to  quit  a  fociety  into  which  I 
ihould  never  have  entered. ---I  went  down 
to  my  houfe  in  the  county  where  almofl: 
all  my  eftate  lay ;  fent  for  the  attorney  who 
C  6  had 
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had  the  care  of  my  property,  and  with  a 
fort  of  defperate  refolution  refolved  to 
know  the  worft. 

This  lawyer,  whofe    father    had   been 
fteward  to  mine,  and  to  whom  at  his  death 
the  ftewardfhip   had   been   given    by  my 
guardians,  was  a  clear  headed,  a&ive  and 
intelligent  man:   and  when  he  faw  himfelf 
entrufted  with  fuller  powers  to  act  in  my 
bufmefs  than  he  had  till  then  pofTefTed,  he 
fct  about  it  fo   earneflly   and  affiduoufly, 
that  he  very  foon  got  fuccefsfully  through 
two  law  fuits  of  great  importance  :    raifed 
my  rents  without  oppreffing  my  tenants— 
difpofed  of  fuch   timber  as    could  be  fold 
without  prejudice  to  the  principal  eftate— 
fold  off  part  of  what  was  mortgaged  to  re- 
deem and  clear  the  reft ;   and  fo  regulated 
.my  affairs,  that  in  a  few  months,  from  the 
time  of  his  entirely  undertaking  them,.  I 
found  myfelf  relieved  from   every  embar- 
raflment,  and  ftill  poffeffed  of  an  eftate  of 
more   than   five  thoufand  pounds   a  year. 
The  ftven  that  I  had  thrown  away  gave 

pie 
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me  however  fome  of  the  fevere  pangs  that 
are  inflicted  by  mortified  pride. — Nabobs 
and  rich  citizens  became  the  oftentatious 
poffefTors  of  manors  and  royalties  in  the 
fame  county,  which  were  once  mine,-  and 
fome  of  my  eftates — eftates  that  had  been 
in  my  family  fince  the  conqueft,  now  lent 
their  names  to  barons  by  recent  purchafe, 
and  dignified  mufhroom  nobility. 

I  fled  therefore  from  public  meetings 
where  I  only  found  fubjedts  of  felf-re- 
proach,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
another  fet  of  people,  among  whom  I  was 
ftill  considered  as  a  man  of  great  fortune; 
and  where  I  found  more  attention,  and,  as 
I  believed,  more  friendship  than  I  had  ever 
experienced  in  fuperior  focieties. 

More  general  information  and  more  un- 
derftanding  I  certainly  found  ;  and  none  of 
my  new  friends  poffeffed  a  greater  fhare  of 
both  than  my  folicitor,  Mr.  Stamford — he 
had  defervedly  obtained  my  confidence, 
and  I  was  now  often  at  his  houfe,  which  his 

family 
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family  feemed  to  vie  in  trying,  to  render 
agreeable  to  me. 

His  wife  was  pleafing  and  good  hu- 
moured, and  he  had  feveral  fifters,  fome 
married,  and  two  fingle,  who  occafionally 
vifited  at  his  houfe ;  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  fee,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Bethel,  with  his  reduced  fortune,  was  a  man 
of  greater  confequence  than  he  had  ever 
appeared  to  the  high  born  damfels  among 
whom  he  had  lived  in  the  meridian  of  his 
profperity. 

I  was  not  however  flattered  by  their  at- 
tention or  attracted  by  their  coquetry — 
they  were  pretty  enough,  and  not  without 
fenfe,  but  they  had  both  been  very  much 
in  London ;  and  I  thought  too  deeply  in- 
itiated, if  not  into  very  fafliionable  focie- 
ties,  yet  into  the  ftyle  of  thofe  which  catch, 
with  imitative  emulation,  the  manners  and; 
ideas  thofe  focieties  give. — Mr.  Stamford 
feemed  defirous  of  giving  both  thefe  ladies 
a  chance  of  fuccefs  with  me,  for  they  were 
alternately    brought    forward    for    about 

twelve 
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twelve  months — at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  both  perhaps  convinced  that  they 
had  neither  of  them  any  great  profpect  of 
it,  for  then  the  family  of  a  widow  filter  was 
invited,  none  of  whom  I  had  ever  feen,  or 
hardly  heard  mentioned  before. 

The  father  of  this  family,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  had  married  the  eldeft  of 
Stamford's  filters,  when  he  was  recruiting 
in  the  town  where  flie  then  lived — by 
which  he  fo  greatly  difobliged  the  friends 
on  whom  he  depended,  that  though  he  had 
a  very  large  family,  they  never  afforded 
him  afterwards  the  leaft  afliftance;  and 
about  two  years  before  the  period  I  now 
fpeak  of,  he  had  died  at  Jamaica,  leaving 
his  widow  and  feven  children,  with  very 
little  more  than  the  penfion  allowed  by  go- 
verment  to  fubfift  upon.— Of  thefe  chil- 
dren the  two  eldeft  were  daughters;  who, 
from  the  obfcure  village  their  mother  was 
compelled  to  inhabit  in  Wales,  were  now 
come  to  pafs  the  winter  at  the  houfe  of 
their  uncle  in  a  large  provincial  town. — 
On  entering  one  morning  Stamford's  par- 
lour, 
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lour,  in  my  ufual  familiar  way,  I  was  ftruck 
with  the  fight  of  two  very  young  women 
who  were  at  work  there;  the  elder  of 
whom  was,  I  thought,  the  moft  perfedt 
beauty  I  had  ever  feem — When  I  met 
Stamford,  I  expreffed  my  admiration  of 
the  young  perfon  I  had  juft  parted  from, 
and  enquired  who  fhe  was — he  told  me 
fhe  was  his  niece,  and  briefly  related  the 
hiftory  of  his  fitter's  family.. 

At  dinner,  as  Stamford  invited  me  today,, 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  the  con- 
templation of  Louifa's  beauty,  which  the. 
longer  I  beheld  it,  became  more  and  more, 
fafcinating  ;  the  unaffected  innocence  and 
timidity  of  her  manners,  rendered  her  yet 
more  interefting — fhe  knew  merely  how  to 
read  and  write :  and  had,  till  now,  never, 
been  out  of  the  village,  whither  her  mother 
had  retired  when  fhe  was  only  fix  or  {even 
years  old — and  her  total  unconfeioufnefs 
of  the  beauty  fhe  fo  eminently  poffeffed,. 
rivetted  the  fetters  which  that  beauty,  even 
at  the  firfl.  interview,  impofed. 

Her 
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Her  uncle  was  not,  however,  fo  blind  to 
the  impreffion  I  had  received  ;  yet  he  ma- 
naged fo  well,  that,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  artifice  on  his  part,  I  was  every 
day  at  the  houfe;  and,  in  a  week,  I  was 
gone  an  whole  age  in  love.  I  foon  made 
propofals,  which  were  accepted  with  tranf- 
port.  I  married  the  beautiful  Louifa — 
and  was  for  fome  time  happy. 

Mr.  Stamford  had  immediately  the 
whole  management  of  my  fortune,  in  the 
improvement  of  which,  he  had  now  fo 
much  intereft;  and  in  his  hands  it  re- 
covered itfelf  fo  faft,  that,  though  I  made 
a  very  good  figure  in  the  country,  I  did 
not  expend  more  than  half  my  income. — 
The  money  thus  faved,  Stamford  put  out 
to  the  beft  advantage — and  I  faw  myfelf 
likely  to  regain  the  loft  confequence  I  fo 
much  regretted  :  a  foolifh  vanity,  to 
which  I  facrificed  my  real  felicity. 

Stamford,  who  had  all  the  latent  ambU 
tion  that  attends  confcious  abilities,  as  a 
man  of  bufinefs,.  had,  till  now,  felt  that  am* 
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bition  repreffed  by  the  little    probability 
there  was  of  his  ever  reaching  a  more  ele- 
vated fituation .— But  he  faw  and  irritated 
the  mortified  pride  which  I  very  ill  con- 
cealed—and, by  degrees,  he  communica- 
ted to  me,  and  taught  me  to  adopt  thofe 
projects,  by  which  he  told  me  I  mould  not 
only  be  relieved  from  thisuneafy  fenfation, 
but  rife  to  greater  confequence  than  I  had 
ever  poffeffed. — "  You  have  talents,  faid 
he,   and  ought  to  exert  them. — In  thefe 
times,  any  thing  may  be   done  by  a  man 
of  abilities,  who  has  a  feat  in  Parliament. 
Take  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  a  feffion  or  two  will  open  to  you  pro- 
fpedts  greater  than  thofe  you  facrificed  in 
the  early  part  of  your  life." — I  took  his 
advice,  and  the  following  year,  inftead  of 
felling,    at   a    general   election,    the   t\v6 
feats  for   a  borough  which   belonged   to 
me,    I   filled   one  myfelf,  and   gave  the 
other  to  Stamford,  who,  confcious  as  he 
was  of  poffeffing  thofe  powers,  which,  in 
a  corrupt  government,  are  always  eagerly 
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bought,  had  long  been  folicitous  to  quit 
the  narrow  walk  of  a  country  attorney, 
and  mount  a  ftage  where  thofe  abilities 
would  have  fcope. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  I 
took  a  large  houfe  in  town  ;  where  Stam- 
ford and  his  family  had  apartments  for  the 
firfl  four  or  five  months. — At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  had  managed  fo  well, 
that  he  hired  one  for  himfelf. — Art- 
ful, active,  and  indefatigable,  with  a 
tongue  very  plaufible,'  and  a  confcience 
very  .  pliant,  he  foon  became  a  very 
ufeful  man  to  the  party  who  had  pur- 
chafed  him.  Preferments  and  fortune 
crowded  rapidly  upon  him,  and  Stamford, 
the  country  attorney,  was  foon  forgotten, 
in  Stamford  the  confident  of  miniflers,  and 
the  companion  of  peers. 

I  was  not,  however,  entirely  without 
acquiring  fome  of  the  advantages  he  had 
taught  me  to  expect — I  obtained,  by  what 
I  now  blufh  to  think  of,  (giving  my  voice 
in  direct  oppofition  to  my  opinion  and  my 
principles,)  a  place  of  fix  hundred  pounds 

a  year ; 
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a  year:  which,  though  it  did  little  more 
than  pay  the  rent  of  my  houfe  in  town, 
was,  as  Mr.  Stamford  allured  me,  the  fore- 
tafte  of  fuperior  advantages. — But,  long 
before  the  clofe  of  this  feffion  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  difcovered,  that  far  from  being- 
likely  to  recover  the  fortune  I  had  diffipat- 
ed,  I  was,  in  fact,  a  confulerable  lofer  in 
pecuniary  matters. — Alas !  I  was  yet  en- 
deavouring to  fhut  my  eyes  againft  the  fad 
conviction,  that  I  had  fuftjiined,  a  yet 
heavier  and  more  irreparable  lofs;  do- 
meftic  happinefs,  and  the  affection  of  my 
wife. 

Dazzled  and  intoxicated  by  fcenes  of 
which  fhe  had  till  then  had  no  idea, 
Louifa,  on  ourfirft  coming  to  town  entered, 
with  extreme  avidity  into  the  diffipation  of 
London— and  I  indulged  her  in  it,  from 
the  filly  pride  of  fhewing  to  the  women 
among  whom  I  had  formerly  lived,  beauty 
which  eclipfed  them  all. — They  affected  to 
difdain  the  little  ruftic,  whom  they  mali- 
cio-ufly  reprefented  as  being   taken    from 
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among  the  lowefl  of  the  people. — The 
admiration  however  with  which  flie  was 
univerfally  received  by  the  men,  amply  re- 
venged their  maiigiity,  but,  while  it  mor- 
tified them,  it  ruined  me. 

Louifa  lived  now  in  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  flattery,  by  which  perhaps  a 
flronger  mind  might  have  become  giddy. 
— She  had  princes  at  her  toilet  and  noble- 
men at  her  feet  every  day  ;  and  from  them 
Ihe  foon  learned  to  imagine,  that  had  fhe 
been  feen  before  lhe  threw  herfelf  away  on 
me,  there  was  no  rank  of  life,  however 
exalted,  to  which  fuch  charms  might  not 
have  given  her  pretenfLns. — That  love, 
which  till  this  fatal  period  (lie  feemed  to 
have  for  me — that  gratitude  of  which  her 
heart  had  appeared  fo  full,  (for  I  had  pro- 
vided for  all  her  family)  even  her  affedtion 
for  her  children,  was  drowned  in  the  in- 
toxicating draughts  of  flattery,  which  were 
every  day  adminiftered  to  her — and  when 
the  time  came  for  our  returning  into  thjs 
country,  lhe  returned  indeed  with  me,  but  I 

carried 
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carried  not  back  the  ingenuous,  unaffected, 
Louifa  ;  whofe  Simplicity,  rather  than  her 
beauty,  had  won  my  heart. — Ah  !  no  ! — 
I  faw  only  a  fine  lady  eager  for  admiration  ; 
willing  to  purchafe  it  on  any  terms,  and 
fullen  and  difcontented  when  flie  had  not 
thofe  about  her  from  whom  (he  had  been 
fo  accuftomed  to  receive  it. — That  happi« 
nefs  was  loft  to  me  for  ever.  I  had  long 
been  confcious,  but  I  ftill  hoped  to  pre- 
ferve  my  honor — and  that  I  might  detach 
my  wife  from  thofe  by  whofe  afliduity  it 
feemed  to  be  the  moil  endangered,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  journey  into  Italy. — She 
neither  promoted  or  objected  to  the  fcheme, 
but  a  few  days  before  that,  which  I  had 
fixed  on  to  begin  our  journey,  me  left  the 
Jioufe,  and  put  herfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  man  who  difgraces  the  name 
he  bears. 

I  purfued  the  ufual  courfe  in  thefe cafes; 

I  challenged  and  fought  with  him — I  was 

Slightly,  and  he  was  dangeroufly  wounded  ; 

nd  by  way  of  further  fatisfaftion  I  heard, 

that 
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that  my  wife  attended  him  in  his  illnefs, 
and  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  South  of  France. 

I  then  thought  of  purfuing  that  method 
of  vengeance,  which  had  fome  years  before 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  againfl:  myfelf, 
and  had  begun  the  preliminary  fteps   to- 
wards it,  when  Stamford,  the  now  profpe- 
rous    uncle    of   my    wife,    undertook  to 
diffuade  me — he  reprefented  to  me  that  any 
money  I  could  obtain,  would  only  be  conii- 
dered  as  the  price    of  my  difhonor — and 
that  fuch  a  publication  of  mifconduct  in 
the  mother  of  my  children  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them,  particularly  to  my  little 
girl — that  therefore  it  would,  upon  every 
account,  be  better  to  fuffer  him  to  nego- 
tiate an   accommodation  with— I  flopped 
him   fhort,  without  hearing  to   ?ts  clofe, 
this  infamous  and  infulting  propofal — and 
defired  him  to  leave  my  houfe  ;  no  longer 
doubting,  from  comparing  this  with  other 
inftances  that  now   occurred  to  me,  that 
Le  had  fold  the  perfon  of  his  niece  to  her 
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feducer,  with  as  much  fang  froid  as  he  had 
before  fold  his  own  confcience  to  the  mini- 
fter. 

ImprefTed  by   this  opinion,   and  being 
too  well  convinced  of  the  futility  of  thofe 
chimerical  plans  with  which  he  had  lured 
me  from  independence  and  felicity,  I  de- 
termined  never   more  to    hold    converfe 
with  him  :   and  to  diveft  myfelf,  as  foon 
and  as  completely  as  poflible  of  all  regret, 
for  a  worthlefs  and  ungrateful  woman. — I 
therefore  took  all  my  affairs  into  my  own 
hands,  accepted  thechiltern  hundreds,  and 
felling  my  feat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
feven  years,  I  refigned  at  once  my  place  at 
court,  and  my  place  in  parliament;   for  by 
the  latter  I  now  felt,  that  I    had  unworthi- 
ly obtained  the  former. — Then,  letting  the 
family  houfe  where  I  had  refided  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Stamford,  I  fettled  my- 
felf at  this  fmaller  place;  the  only  property 
I   poffefs   at        diftance   from   my  native 
county. 

Here   I  have   now   lived    nearly   eight 
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years,  and  between  the  education  of  my 

children,  and  the  amufement  afforded  me 

by  my  farm,  Miope  I  fhall  end  thofe  years 

at  leaft  not  fo  unhappily  as  they  begin.-— 

Of  the  woman  once  fo  beloved,  I  can  now 

think  with  forrowand  pity  rather  than  refent- 

ment,  for  fhe  is  dead — and  I  wifh  her  eirors 

to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  world, 

as  I  have  forgiven,  though  I  canot  forget 

them. — Though    releafed    by     her  death 

from  any  matrimonial  engagement,  I  have 

no  intention  again  to  hazard  my  happinefs, 

but  apply  all  my  time  in  improving  the 

remains  of  my  eftate  for  my  fon  ;  to  render 

him  worthy  to  enjoy  it — and  to  educate  my 

daughter  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  although 

fhe  promifes  to  poflefs  her  mother's  beauty, 

me  may  not  be  its  victim. — For  this  pur- 

pofe  it  will  foon  become  neceiTary  for  me 

to  quit  occafionally  the  folitude  where  I 

have  regained   my   peace,   and   return  to 

thofe  fcenes  among  which  1  loll  it ;    for  I 

am  determined  my  little  Louifa  ihall  fee 

the  world  before  fhe  is  fettled  in  it;  that 

Vo  L.  I.  D  fn- 
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Ihe  may  learn  to  enjoy  it  with  moderation, 
or  relign  it  with  dignity. 

In  looking  forward,  my  dear  friend,  to 
this  period,  now  not  very  remote,  I  have 
thought  that  a  wife  of  yours  would  be  the 
perfon  to  whom  I.  mould  beft  like  to  entruft 
fo  precious  a  charge  as  my  charming  girl  on 
her  firft  entrance  into  life. — Thus  you  fee 
that  I  had,  in  recommending  a  wife  to  you, 
no  very  juft  claim  to  the  difintereftednefs 
of  which  I  have  fomctimes  boafted — but 
fo  goes  the  world.  I  have  tired  myfelf, 
and  exhaufted  my  fpirits,  by  this  detail  of 
what  i  always  avoid  recalling,  when  it  can 
ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  renew  fruitlefs  re- 
gret—  May,  however,  the  narrative  which 
has  cod  me  fome  pain,  ferve  to  convince 
you,  that  fuch  women  as  the  two  Fair- 
faxes, are  much  lefs  likely  to  facrifice 
their  honour  on  the  altar  of  vanity,  than 
the  rural  damfel  from  the  Welch  mountains 
or  northern  fells.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you, 
as  you  promife,  once  more  before  you  de- 
part— It  is  impoffible  to  help  again  offering 
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my  congratulation  on  your  fortunate  choice 
of  Waverly  for  a  travelling  companion — 
nor  can  I  avoid  admiring  the  effecl:  of  fami- 
ly Ukenefs. 

Adieu  !  your's  ever, 

E.    BETHEL. 
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LETTER    V. 

TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

June  25,  1790. 

YOU  are  very  good  to  have  taken  fo 
much  trouble,  and  to  have  entered  on  a 
detail  fo  painful  to  yourfelf  for  my  advan- 
tage— be  afTured,  my  good  friend,  I  feel 
all  my  obligations  to  you  on  this,  and  on 
innumerable  occasions;  and  that  I  mould 
pay  to  your  opinion  the  utmoil  deference 
were  not  my  marrying  now,  perhaps  my 
ever  marrying  at  all,  quite  out  of  the 
queftion — for  I  believe  I  fhall  never  have 
an  heart  to  bellow,  and  without  it  I  can 
never  folicit  that  love,  which,  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  lean  neither  deferve  nor  repay. 

You  tell  me,  Bethel,  that  I  vainly  expect 
to  meet  the  cultivated  mind  and  polifhed 
manners  of  refined  fociety,  united  with  the 
fimple  and  unpretending  modefty  of  retired 

life, 
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life,  while  the  idea  I  have  thus  dreffed  up  as 
a  model  of  perfection,  will  embitter  all  my 
days  —  It  will  indeed!— but  it  is   not  the 
fearch  that  will  occupy,  or  the  idea  that 
will  perfecute  me — it    is  the  reality,    the 
living  original   of  this  fair   idea,  which   I 
have    found — and   found  in    pofTeffion  of 
another  — yes  my  friend — Geraldine  unites 
thefe   perfections — and    adds   to   them   fo 
many  others,  both  of  heart  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  were  her  perfcn  only  an  ordinary 
one,    I  could    not    have  known    without 
adoring  her.  I  will,  not  however,  dwell  up- 
on this  topic — for  it  is  one  on  which  you  do 
not  hear  me  with  pleafure,  and  it  is  not  fit 
that  /indulge  myfelf  in  what  I  feel  while  I 
write  about  her — though  I  can  only  do  fo 
while  I  write  to  you,  for  no  other  perfon  on 
earth  fufpecls  this  attachment,  nor  do  I 
ever  breathe    her  name  to    any    ear    but 
yours. 

I  force  myfelf  from  this  fubfect  then; 
though  there  is  not  in  the  world  another 
that  really  fixes   my  attention  an  inflant  : 

D  3  not 
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not  one  that  has  any  momentary  attraction, 
unlefs  it  be  the  tranfadtions   in  France. — 
I  am  waiting  here  for  Waverly,   who   is 
gone  to  Bath,  to  take  leave  of  his  mother : 
a  meaiure  which,  on   her  writing  to  him 
to  deiire  it,  he  adopted  with  only  two  de- 
bates— whether   he   mould   go    round  by 
London,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  dear  Nancy, 
a  nymph  who  lives  at  his  expence ;  or  pro- 
ceed directly  to  Bath. — As  I  forefavv  that 
his  dear  Nancy  might  chufe  to  vifit  the 
Continent  too;    or    might  apprehend   his 
eicape  from  her  chains,  and  therefore  pre- 
vent  his  going  himself,   I   moll.  flror.gly 
enforced  the  necefiity  of   his  obeying  his 
mother's    fnmmons  in    the  quickeft  way 
poffiblc;   declaring    to    him,  that,   if    he 
detained  me  above  a  week,   I  mull   ab- 
folutely  go  without  him — This,    as   he  is 
now  very  eager  for  the  journey,  and  fpeaks 
no  French,  fo  that  he  would  be  fubjedt  to 
many   difficulties    in    travelling  alone,   at 
length  determined  him  to  go  ftraight  to 
Bath  and   return  immediately;  on  which 

conditions 
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conditions  I  agreed  to  wait  a  week  where 
I  am,  though,  fince  I  mull  go,  I  am  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  be  at  Paris— and 
would  have  made  this  facrifice  of  time  to 
nothing  but  the  fervice  of  Geraldjne  in 
ferving  her  brother. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  laft,   I  have  paffed 
part  of   feveral  days   with   Mr.  Fairfax's 
family,  without  feeing  caufe  to  change  my 
opinion  of  any  part  of  it. — But  all  my  ob- 
fervations  tend  rather  to  confirm  that  which 
I  formed  on  my  firft  introduction. — The 
foolifh  vanity,  whence  originates  fo  many 
ftratagems  to  heighten  their  confequencej 
that   affectation   which    carries  them  into 
the  fuperior  ranks  of  life,  to  applaud  and 
flatter  there,  that  they  may  acquire,  in  their 
turn,  greater   fuperiority    over  that   clafs 
where   fortune  has  placed  them,   and  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  ftandards  of  elegance 
and    fafhion,   becaufe  they  live  fo  much 
with  the  nobility,  and  the  facrifices  they 
are  ever  ready  to  make  of  their  own  digni- 
ty, in  order  to  obtain  this :  fuch  conduct,  I 
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fay,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  weak  and  fa 
mean,  that  no  accomplifhments,  beauty  or 
fortune  could  tempt  me  to  conned;  myfelf 
with  a  woman  who  had  been  educated  in 
fuch  a  courfe  of  unworthy  prejudice.— 
Surely,  my  friend,  if  you  have  ever  re- 
marked this  mal  de  famille,  you,  who  have 
not  much  reafon  to  venerate  the  influence 
of  ariftocracy  in  fociety,  would  not  have 
fnppofed  that  either  of  thefe  ladies,  even  if 
they  would  deign  to  accept  my  fortune  in 
apology  for  my  being  only  Mr.  Defmond, 
(with  hardly  a  remote  aliance  to  nobi- 
lity) could  have  given  me  in  marriage 
that  felicity,  which  1  am  fure  you  wilh  I 
may  find. — You  have  probably,  therefore, 
fufFered  this  trait  of  character,  though  it 
ftrongly  pervades  the  whole  family  to 
efcape  you. 

Yefterday  morning  Mifs  Fairfax  was  fo 
obliging  as  to  invite  me  to  be  of  a  party 
fhe  had  made  to  ride  out :  or  rather  allow, 
ed  me  to  attend  her,  together  with  Waver- 
ly  and  another  gentleman,  who  neither  of 
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them  came — I  however  waited  on  her  by 
her  own  appointment  at  the  hour  of  break- 
fall,  and  found  her  fitting  at  the  tea- 
table  with  her  mother,  her  fitter,  and  the 
Lord  Newminfter ;  who,  notwithstanding 
his  complaints  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  place, 
had  returned  hither  after  having  fettled  his 
wager. — He  was  ftretched  upon  a  fopha — 
with  boots  on — a  terrier  lay  on  one  fide  of 
him,  and  he  occafionally  embraced  a  large 
hound,  which  licked  his  face  and  hands, 
while  he  thus  addreffed  it. —  "  Oh!  thou 
dear  bitchy — thou  beautiful  bitchy — - 
damme,  if  I  don't  love  thee  better  than  my 
mother  or  my  fillers." — Then,  by  a  happy 
tranfition,  addreffinghimfelf  to  the  youngeft 
Mifs  Fairfax,  he  added,  "  Statia,  my  dear, 
tell  me  if  this  is  not  a  divinity  of  a  dog— do 
you  know  that  1  would  not  part  with  her  for 
athoufand  guineas."  "  Here  Tom,"-  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  fervant  who  waited,  "  give  me 
that  chocolate  and  that  bread  and  butter" 
—  the  man  obeyed,  and  the  noble  gentle- 
man poured  the  chocolate,  over  the  plate, 
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and  gave  it  altogether  to  the  divinity  of  a 
dog — "  was  it  hungry  ?"  cried  he — "  was 
it  hungry,  a  lovely  dear  ? — I  would  rather 
all  the  old  women  in  the  country  fhould 
fall  for  a  month,  than  thou  moulded  not 
have  thy  belly- full." — The  ladies,  far  from 
appearing  to  think  this  fpeech  unfeeling  or 
ridiculous,  were  lavifh  in  their  praifes  of 
the  animal  j  and  Mifs  Fairfax,  whofeems 
more  defirous  than  her  filler  to  attract  the 
attention  of  its  worthy  owner,  faid,  "  my 
Lord,  do  you  think  (he  has  had  enough  ? — 
mail  I  give  her  fome  more  chocolate  ? — 
or  fend  for  a  plate  of  cold  meat?"  She  then 
cureffed  the  favourite,  and.  fed  it  from  her 
fair  hands ;  while  I,  who  had  been  a  fik-nt 
and  unnoticed  fpeclator  fince  my  fnvi  en- 
trance, contemplated  with  more  pity  than 
wonder,  this  fapient  member  of  ourlegif- 
lature:  who  having,  at  length,  fatisfied  the 
importunity  of  one  of  the  objects  of  his  fo- 
iiiuue,  turned  to  the  other,  and  hugging  it 
with  more  affection  than  he  would  proba- 
bly have  (hewed  to  the  heir  of  his  titles, 

he 
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he  cried,  "  my  poor  dear  Venom  when  will 
you   pup  ? — Peggy  ! — will   you   have  one 
of  her  puppies  ?— they   are  the  very  beft 
breed  in  England. — Damme   now,  do  you 
know,  my  curfed  fellow  of  a  groom  loft  me 
the  brother  to  this  here  bitch  a  week  or  two 
ago— and  be  curfed  tohisftupid  foul — and. 
now    I  have  got  none  but  Venom  left  of 
that  there  breed."     At   this  period  his  la- 
mentation   was    fuddenly     fufpended    by 
the  doors  being  opened  ;  and  the  entrance 
of  a  figure  who  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  gar- 
den roller  fet  on  its  end,  and  fupported  by 
two  legs :   I  found  it,  however,  on  a  fecond 
view,  a  perfon  I  had  often  feen;  and  imme- 
diately recognized  to  be  General  Wailing- 
ford;  who,  as  foon  as  he  could  recover  his 
breath,  which  feemed  to  have  been  loft  for 
a  moment  by  exertion  and  agitation,   thus 
began  : 

"  So  Madam  ! — fo  ! — this  is  aftonifliing 

— this  laft  news  from  France. — This  decree 

fills  up  the  meafure  of  that  madnefs   and 

folly  which  has  always  marked  the  w>:i- 
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du<£t  of  that  beggerly  fet  who  call  them- 
felves  the  National  Affembly ! — The  evil  is 
however  now  fo  great,  that  it  muft,  it  muft 
abfolutely  cure  itfelf ;  this  decree  is  deci- 
five — they  have  crufhed  themfelves." — 
Mrs.  Fairfax  now  enquired  what  it  was  ? 
' <  Wh y — I  have  letters,  Madam,"  replied  the 
General,  "  from  my  friend  Langdale,  who 
was  [■  ailing  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
(for  as  to  making  any  flay  there  now,  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  man  of  fafhion  fo  far  to 
commit  himfelf  as  to  flay  in  fuch  a  fcene 
of  vulgar  triumph  and  popular  anarchy) 
Langdale,  faw  too  much  of  it  in  three 
days ;  and  his  lafl  letter  flates,  that  by  a  de- 
cree paffed  the  nineteenth  of  June,  thefe 
low  wretches,  this  collection  of  dirty  fel- 
lows, have  abolifhed  all  titles,  and  abolilhed 
the  very  name  of  nobility." — "  The  devil 
they  have?"  cried  Lord  Newminfler, 
raifing  himfelf  upon  his  elbow,  and  in- 
terrupting a  tune  he  had  been  humming,  a 
■Mczza  -voce;  "  the  devil  they  have  ?— »then 
J.  willi  the  King  and  the  Lords  may  fmafli 
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them  all — and  be  curfed  to  them — I  wifli 
they  may  all  be  fent  to  hell — now  damme 
—do  you  know  if  I  was  King  of 
France  for  three  days,  I  would  drive  them 
all  to  the  devil  in  a  jiffy." 

The  more  fagacious  General  cart  a  rue- 
ful look  at  the  wife  and  gallant  projector 
of  an  impoffible  exploit :  and  then,  with- 
out  attempting   to   demonstrate    its    im- 
practicability, he  began  very   gravely  to 
defcant  on  the  Shocking  confequences  of 
this   decree.     Sentiments   in  which   Mrs. 
Fairfax  very  heartily  joined. — "  It  will  be 
impoffible,  I  fear,"  faid  the  General,  "  at 
leaft,    for   fome    time,    for    any    man   of 
faihion  to  refide  pleafantly  at  Paris,  which 
I  am  extremely  forry  for,  for  it  is  a  place 
I  always  ufed  to  love  very  much ;  and  I 
had  great  inclination   to  pafs  the  autumn 
there. — For  my  part,  I've  never  obferved, 
but  that  the  people  had   liberty  enough — 
Quite  as  much,  I  am  convinced,  as  thofe 
wrong  headed,    ignorant    wretches,     that 
form  the  canaille  ought  to  have,  in  an  , 

country; 
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country  ;  'tis  a  very  terrible  thing  when 
that  corrupt  mafs  get's  the  upper  hand,  in 
any  country  ;  but,  in  the  prefer; t  inftance, 
the  mifery  is,  that  certain  perfons  among 
even  les  gens  comme  il  faut,  fhould  be  ab- 
furd  and  fenfelefs  enough  to  encourage  the 
brutes,  by  affecting  a  ridiculous  patriotifm, 
and  calling  themfelves  the  friends  of  the 
people." 

"  Rot   the    people,"— cried    the     no- 
ble    Peer:    "  I     vvifh     they     were     all 
hanged  out  of  the  way,  both   in  France 
and  here  too. — What  bufmefs  have  a  fet  of 
blackguards  to  have  an  opinion  about  li- 
berty, -and  be  curfed  to  them  ?  Now  Ge- 
neral I'll  tell  you   what,  if  I  was  a  French 
nobleman  now,  and  had  to  do  with   them 
damme  if  I  did   not  mew   the   impudent 
rafcals  the  difference. — By  Jove,  Sir,  I'd 
fet  fire  to  their   afiembly,    and   mind   no 
more  {hooting  them  all,  than  if  they  were 
lo  many  mad  dogs.'' 

Though  it  was  ufed  on  behalf  of  his 
own  fyftem  of  politics,   the  extreme   io-. 

rorance 
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norance  and  abfurdity  which  this  language 
betrayed,  made-  the  General  decline  aa- 
fwering  or  approving  it;  but  he  was  in- 
finitely attentive  to  the  more  pathetic  la- 
mentations of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  which  were 
thus  expreffed. — "  Well !  I  really  think, 
my  dear  General,  that  in  my  whole  life, 
I  never  was  fo  fhocked  at  any  thing,  as  at 
what  you  tell  me  :    Heavens !    how   my 
fympathiling  heart  bleeds,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  numbers  of  amiable  people  of  rank, 
compelled  thus  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of 
refigning    thofe    ancient    and    honorable 
names  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
vulgar   herd  !     and   who    are    no   longer 
marked  by  their  titles  from  that  canaille 
with,  which  it  is  fo  odious  to  be  levelled. — 
They  might,  in  my  mind,  as  well  have 
robbed  them  of  their  property,  and  have 
turned  them  out  to  perilh  in  the  ftreets, 
if  indeed  that  is  not  done  already." 

"  No ;"  replied  the  General,  "  that  has 
not  happened  yet,  but  doubtlefs  it  will  ; 
and,    indeed,    they  might   as   well    have 

done 
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done  it  at  once,  for  they  have  made  Paris 
fo  infupportable  to  people  of  fafhion,  that 
it  muft,  of  courfe,  become  a  mere  defart. 
— Nobody  of  any  elegance  of  manners  can 
exift,  where  tradefmen,  attornies,  and  me- 
chanics have  the  pas. — The  fplendour  of 
that  beautiful  capital  is  gone  :  the  glory  of 
the  noblejfe  is  vanifhed  for  ever." 

"  Come,    come,    my    dear   General," 
anfwered  the  lady,  "  let  us  hope  not ;    a 
counter-revolution   may   fet  all    to   rights 
again,  and  we  may  live  to  fee  thefe  vulgar, 
people  punilhed  for  their  ridiculous  ambi- 
tion,   as  they  deferve.     My   heart,  how- 
ever, bleeds  to  a  degree  for  the  noblejfe,  par- 
ticularly for  two  moft  intimate  friends    of 
mine,  women  of  the  higheft  rank,  who  are,, 
without  doubt,  included  in  this  univerfal 
bouleverfement. — It  was  only  this  la  ft  winter,, 
when  one  of  them,  la  Duchetie  de  Mire- 
mont,    who    was    then    in    England,    you 
know,  faid  to  me — Ah  !  ma  tres  chere  & 
tres  amiable  madame  Fairfax,  je  vous  en  re- 
ponds  que — i 

The 
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The  Lady  had,  in  an  inftant,  forgotten 
the  calamities  of  her  foreign  friends  in  her 
eagernefs  to  difplay  her  own  confequence ; 
but  I  found  it  impoflible  to  attend,  with 
patience,  to  the  reft  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween her  and  the  General,  and  was  me- 
ditating how,  with  the  leaft  appearance  of 
rudenefs,  I  could  make  my  efcape,  when 
Mifs  Fairfax's  horfes  were  brought  to  the 
door,  and  my  fervant  immediately  after- 
wards arrived  with.  mine. — She  rofe  to  go  ; 
and,  turning  towards  Lord  Newminfter 
faid,  with  extreme  foftnefs — "  Does  not 
your  Lordfhip  ride  this  morning  ?"  "  No, 
my  dear  Pegg,"  anfwered  he,  yawning  in 
her  face  as  he  fpoke ;  "  I  cannot  undertake 
the  fatigue,  for  I  was  up  at  eight  o'clock 
to  fee  a  fet  too  between  the  Ruffian  and  Big 
Ben,  who  are  to  fight  next  week  for  a 
thoufand. — I  fparred  a  little  myfelf,  and 
now  I'm  damned  tired,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  lounge;  perhaps  I  may  meet  you 
in  my"  phaeton  an  hour  hence  or  fo,  that's 
juft  as  the  whim  takes  me."— The  Lady 
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then,  in  the  fame  gentle  tone  cried — c<  Oh 
creature!  equally  idle  and  ferocious!" — 
while  he  folded  his  arms,  and  re-fettling 
himfelf,  with  his  two  dogs  upon  the  fopha, 
declared,  that  he  felt  himfelf  difpofed  to 
take  a  nap. 

The  old  General,  more  gallant  and  more 

active,  notvvithftanding  his   gout  and  his 

fize,  now  led  Mifs  Fairfax  to  her  horfe ; 

and,  as  he   affifted   her  to   mount:  it,  he 

feemed  to  whifper  fome  very  tender  fen- 

fence  in  her  ear ;  if  I  could  guefs  by  the 

peculiar  expreffion  of  his  features,  while 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait   while  all 

this  paffed,  and  when  the  ceremony   was 

finifhed,  to  ride  filently  away  by  her  fide 

— We  had  hardly,  however,  quitted  the 

town,  when  the  young  Lady  thus  began , 

— This  is  really  very  frightful  news,  Mr 

Defmond,  that  General   Wallingford  ha< 

brought  us  to  day.— Do  you  not  think  i 

extremely  mocking  ?"  "  No,  Madam,  no 

at  all ;  I  own  myfelf  by  no  means  made 

of  the  fubjeft,  but  from  all  I  do  bio:u, 

fee 
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feel  myfelf  much  more  difpofed  to  rejoice 
at,  than  to  lament  it." 

"  Impoffible,  Mr.  Defmond  !— Surely  I 
mifunderftand  you  ! — What!  are  you  dif- 
pofed to  rejoice  that  nobility  and  fafnion 
are  quite  deftroyed  r" 

"  I  am  glad  that  oppreffion  is  deftroyed ; 
that  the  power  of  injuring  the  many  is 
taken  from  the  few. — Dear  Madam,  are 
you  aware  of  the  evils  which  in  confequence 
of  the  feudal  fyftem  exifted  in  France  ?  A 
fyftem  formed  in  the  blinder!  periods  cf 
ignorance  and  prejudice;  which  gave  to 
the  noblejfe,  not  only  an  exemption  from 
thofe  taxes  which  crufhed  the  people  by 
their  weight,  but  gave  to  the  poffeflbrs  of 
les  terres  titres,  every  power  to  impoverifh 
and  deprefs  the  peafant  and  the  farmer;  on 
whom,  after  all,  the  profperity  of  a  nation 
depends. — That  thefe  powers  are  annihi- 
lated,   no  generous    mind  can  furely  la- 


ment." 
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I  hope,"  replied  Mifs  Fairfax,    with 
more  afperity  than  I  thought  my  humility 
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deferved — "  I  hope,  Sir,  I  am  not  ung 
nerous,  nor  quite  ignorant,  neither, 
the  hiftory  of  France.  But  I  really  mi 
own,  that  I  cannot  fee  the  matter  in  t 
light  you  do. — Indeed,  I  can  fee  nothii 
but  the  moft  horrid  cruelty  and  injuftice." 

"  In  calling  a  man  by  one  name,  rath 
than  by  another  ! — My  dear  Mifs  Fairfa 
the  cruelty  and  injuftice  mull  furely 
imaginary." — "  Not  at  all,  in  my  opinic 
Sir,"    retorted   my  fair  antagonift. — " 
tide  is  as  much  a  perfon's  property  as  ] 
eftate;  and,  in  my  mind,  one   might 
well  be  taken  away  as  another — And  to  1( 
one's  very  birth-right,  by   a  mob  too, 
vulgar  creatures. — Good  Heaven  !    I  c 
clare  the  very   idea  is  exceffively  terrifj 
only   fuppofe   the    Englifh  mob    were 
get  fuch  a  notion,  and  in  fome  odious  ri 
begin  the  fame  fort  of  thing  here  1" 

"  Perhaps,"    replied  I    (ftill,    I  afli 
you,    {peaking  with  the  utmoft   humilii 
"  perhaps  there  never  may  exift  here 
fame  caufe;  and,  therefore,  the  effett  v 
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not  follow. — Our  nobility  are  lefs  nume- 
rous; and,  till  within  a  few  years,  that 
titles  have  became  fo  very  common,  they 
were  all  of  that  defcription  which  could  be 
ranked  only  with  the  hautnohlejje  of  France; 
they  are  armed  with  no  powers  to  opprefs, 
individually,  the  inferior  order  of  men ; 
they  have  no  vafTals  but  thofe  zvhofe  fervice  is 
voluntary  \  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  fo 
different  a  body  of  men  from  that  which 
was  once  the  nobility  of  France,  as  to  ad- 
mit no  veryjufl:  comparifon,  and  no  great 
probability  of  the  fame  fleps  ever  being 
taken,  to  annihilate  their  titles;  though  they 
poffefs,  in  their  right  of  hereditary  legifla- 
tion,  a  ftrong,  and  to  many,  an  obnoxious 
feature  which  the  higher  ranks  in  France 
never  pofTelTed.— However,  we  will,  if 
you  pleafe,  and  merely  for  the  fake  of 
convention,  fuppofe  that  the  people,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  the  vulgar,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  level  all  thofe  diftinftions  that  de- 
pend upon  names— I  own  I  fee  nothing  in 
it  fo  very  dreadful,  it  might  be  endured." 

"  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  by  favages  and  brutes,  per. 
haps,"  replied  the  Lady,  with  anger  flalhing 
from  her  eyes,  and  lending  new  eloquence 
to  her  tongue,  "  but  I  muft  fay,  that  I 
never  expected  to  hear  from  a  man  of 
fafhion,  a  defence  of  an  ad:  fo  fhamefully 
tyrannous  and  unjuft,  exercifed  over  their 
betters  by  the  fcum  of  the  people ;  an  act 
that  muft  deftroy  all  the  elegance  of  man- 
ners, all  the  high  polifh  that  ufed  to  ren- 
der people,  in  a  certain  ityle,  fo  delight- 
ful in  France.  By  degrees,  I  fuppofe, 
thofe  who  can  endure  to  flay  in  a  country 
under  fuch  a  deteftable  fort  of  government, 
will  become  as  rude  and  dif^uitins;  as  our 
common  country  'Squires." 

I  favv  by  the  look  with  which  this  fpeech 
was  delivered,  that  /was  decidedly  a  com- 
mon country  'Squire. — "  Unhappily,"  re- 
plied I,  "  my  dear  Mifs  Fairfax,  the  race 
of  men  whom  you  call  common  country 
'Squires,  are  almoft,  if  not  entirely  anni- 
hilated in  England  ;  though  no  decree  has 
pailed  againft  them— A  total  change  of 
5  manners 
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manners  has  effected  this."     I  was  going 
on,  but  with  great  vivacity  fhe  interrupted 


me. 


"  So  much  the  better,  Sir,    they  will 
never  be  regretted." — 

<(  Perhaps  not,  Madam,  and  as  we  are 
merely  arguing  for  the  fake  of  converfa- 
tion,  let  me  juft  fuppofe  that  the  fame 
thing  might  happen,  if  all  thofe  who  are 
now  railed  above  us  by  their  names,  were 
to  have  no  other  diftin&ion  than  their  me- 
rits.—Let  me  alk  you,  would  the  really 
great,  the  truly  noble  among  them  (and 
that  there  are  many  fuch  nobody  is  more 
ready  to  allow)  be  lefs  beloved  and  re- 
vered if  they  were  known  only  by  their 
family  names  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would 
the  celebrity  of  the  men  of  ton  be  much 
reduced  >  For  example,  the  nobleman  I 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  at  your  houfe 
to-day. — He  is  now,  I  think,  called  Lord 
Newminfter.  Would  he  be  lefs  agreeable 
in  his  manners,  lefs  refined  in  his  conver- 
fation,  lefs  learned,  lefs  worthy,   lefs  ref* 

pedable, 
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pedtable,  were  he  unhappily  compelled  to 
be  called,  as  his  father  was  before  he 
bought  his  title,  Mr.  Grantham  ?" 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  matter  or 
the  manner  that  offended  my  beautiful 
ariftocrate,  but  fhe  took  this  lpeech  moft 
cruelly  amifs,  and  moft  inhumanely  deter- 
mining to  avenge  herfelf  upon  me  ;  fhe  re- 
plied, with  fymptoms  of  great  indignation 
in  her  countenance,  "  That  fhe  was  truly 
forry  to  fee  the  race  of  mere  country 
'Squires  did  frill  exift,  and  that,  among 
thofe  where,  from  fortune  and  pretenfions, 
fhe  fhould  leaft  have  imagined  they  would 
be  found.  (This  was  me.)  That  as  to 
Lord  Newminfler,  by  whatever  name  he 
might  at  any  time  be  called,  fhe  mould, 
for  her  part,  always  fay  and  think,  that 
there  were  few  who  fo  compleatly  filled  the 
part  of  a  man  of  real  fafhion  among  the 
nobility;  and  not  one5  in  any  rank  of  life, 
who,  in  her  mind,  pofTefTed  a  twentieth 
part  of  his  goad  oAualitie?. 

The 
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The  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  crufh  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  all  the  afpiring  thoughts, 
that  I,  prefuming  on  the  Strength  of  my 
fortune,  might  per-adventure  have  dared 
to  entertain. — Overwhelmed  by  the  pretty 
indignation,  as  much  as  by  the  unanfwer 
able  arguments  of  my  angry  goddefs,  I 
began  to,  confider  how  I  might  turn  or 
drop  difcourfe  where  I  was  fo  likely  to 
fuffer  for  my  temerity,  when  I  was  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  carriage,  at  a  dis- 
tance, which,- (he  faid,  fhe  knew  to  be. 
Lord  Newminfter's  phaeton  ;  and,  without 
any  further  ceremony  than  flightly  wifhing 
me  good-morrow,  (lie  cantered  away  to 
meet  it — leaving  me,  as  flowly  I  trotted 
another  way,  to  congratulate  my  country 
on  the  pure  notions  of  patriotic  virtue  with 
which  even  its  women  are  impreffed  ;  and, 
on  fuch  able  Supporters  of  its  freedom,  as 
Lord  Newminfter  in  the  upper,  and  Gene- 
ral Wallingford  in  the  lower  Houfe. — Alas ! 
my  oppofite  principles,  however  modeflly 

Vol.  I.  E  and 
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and  diffidently  urged,  have  loft  me,  as  I 
have  fince  found,  for  ever,  that  favour, 
which  without  being  a  man  of  fafhion,  I 
was  once  fo  happy  as  to  enjoy  from  your 
fair  relations :  for  whenever,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  next  two  or  three  days,  I  happened 
to  meet  them,  I  was  fo  flightly  noticed, 
that  I  apprehend  our  acquaintance  will 
end  here. — Condole  with  me,  dear  Bethel; 
and,  to  make  fome  amends,  let  me  foon 
hear  from  you. 

I  have  had,  very  unexpectedly,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Digby,  my  mother's  fole  fur- 
viving  brother  ;  who,  abforbed  in  his  own 
lingular  notions  and  amufements,  has 
hardly  feemed  to  recollect  me  for  many  years. 
— He  has  heard,  I  know  not  how  (for  I 
have  long  had  no  other  communication 
with  him,  than  writing  him  an  annual  letter, 
with  an  annual  prefent  of  game  and  venifon, 
fince  I  became  of  age)  that  I  am  going  to 
France;  and  he  ftrongly  remonftrates 
upon  the  danger  I  fhall  incur  if  I  do,  both  to 
my  perfon  and  my  principles.— He  entreats 

nie 
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me  not  to  try  fuch  a  hazardous  journey ; 
and  hints,  that  his  fortune  is  too  large  to 
bedefpifed. — I  don't  know  what  this  fud- 
den  fit  of  folicitude  means,  for  though  I  am 
the  only  relation  he  has,  I  never  had  any 
reafon  to  think  I  mould  benefit  by  his  for- 
tune •,  and  your  care,  my  dear  Bethel,  has 
precluded  the  neceffity  of  my  defirbg  it. 
I  mall  anfwer  him  with  great  civility, 
however,  but  certainly  make  no  alteration 
in  my  plan. 

Adieu !  my  friend — fail  not  to  write  if 
you  hear  any  thing  of  the  family  of  Ver-ney* 

Your's  ever, 

LIONEL  DESMOND, 
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LETTER    VI. 

TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

Calais,  July  4,  i;go. 

I  H  A  D  waited  for  Waverly  the  week 
I  had  promifed  to  wait — the  laft  day  of  that 
week  was  come ;  and  I  was  going  to  en- 
quire for  a  paflage  to  Calais  or  Dunkirk, 
when  I  met  Anthony,  his  fervant,  in  the 
ftreet.  The  poor  fellow  was  covered  with 
dull,  and  feemcd  half  dead  with  fatigue  ; 
"  well  Anthony  where  is  your  mailer  ?" 
"  Oh  !  lord  fir,"  anfwered  he,  "  my  maf- 
ter  has  changed  his  mind  about  going  to 
France,  and  fent  me  poll  from  Stamford 
in  Lincolnfhire,  Sir,  where  he  is  gone  with 
fome  other  gentlemen  to  an  houfe,  one 
Sir  James  Deybourne  has  juft  by  there  ; 
•—Sir,  I  have  hardly  been  off  the  faddle  for 
above  fix-and-thirty  hours ;  and  we  had  no 
fooner   got  down  there,  than  mailer  fent 

me 
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me  offpoft  to  your  honor  ;  to  let  you  know, 
Sir,  that  he  could  not,  no  how  in  the  world, 
go  to  Paris  with  you  at  this  time." — 

"  But  did  he  not  write;"  "  why,  no  Sir, 
he  was  going  to  write  I  believe,  but  fome- 
how  his  friends  they  perfuaded  him  there 
was  no  need  of  it ;  fo,  Sir,  he  called  me,  and 
bid  me,  that  I  fhould  deliver  the  meffage  to 
you,  about  his  not  coming,  the  fooneft  I 
poffibly  could :  and  fo,  Sir,  I  fet  off  direc~tly, 
and  he  told  me  to  fay  that  he  fliould  write 
in  a  very  little  time;  and  he  hoped  hefaid, 
that  I  would  make  hafte,  to  prevent  your 
honor's  waiting  for  him." 

I  had  at  this  moment  occafion  to  recol- 
lect, how  nearly  Waverly  was  related  to 
Geraldine ;  to  prevent  my  feeling  fome 
degree  of  anger  and  refentment  towards 
him. — I  fent,  however,  his  poor  haraffed 
fervant  to  my  lodgings,  where  I  ordered 
him  to  refrefh  himfelf  by  eating  and  fieep* 
ing  ;  and  then  went  to  fee  about  my  paf- 
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I  afterwards  fauntered  into  one  of  the 
libraries, and  took  up  a  book;  but  my  at- 
tention was    foon    diverted,    by    a    very 
plump,  fleek,  fhort,  and,  altogether,  a  moll: 
orthodox  figure  ;    whofe    enormous  white 
wig,   deeply   controlled  by  his  peony-co- 
loured face,   and  confequential    air,     de- 
clared Jiim  to  be  a  dignitary,  very  high,  at 
leaft,  in  his  own  efteem.— -On  his  entrance 
he  was  very  refpedtfully  faluted  by  a  little 
thin  man  in  black  ;   whofe  fnug  well-pow- 
dered    curls,     humble     demeanor,    and 
cringing  addrefs,    made  me  fuppofe  him 
either  a  dependent  on  the  plump  doctor, 
or  one  who  thought  he  might  benefit  by 
his  influence— for  he  not  only  refigned  the 
newfpaper  he    was   reading,  but    buftled 
about  to  procure  others ; — while  his  fupe- 
rior,  noticing  him  but  little,    fettled  him- 
felf  in  his  feat,  with  a  magefterial  air—put 
on  his  fpe&acles,  and  took  out  his  fnuff- 
box  ;  and  having  made  thefe  arrangements, 
he  began  to  look  over  the  paper  of  the 

day ; 
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day ;  but  feeing  it  full  of  intelligence  from 
France,  he  laid  it  down,   and, 

•*  As  who  fhould  fay  I  am  Sir  Oracle," 

he  began  an  harangue,  fpeaking  ilowly  and 
through  his  nofe. 

"  'Tis  an  uneafy  thing,"  faid  he,  "  a 
very  uneafy  thing,  for  a  man  of  probity 
and  principles  to  look  in  thefe  days  into  a 
newfpaper. — Greatly  mud  every  fuch 
man  be  troubled  to  read  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  are  going  forward  in  France- 
Proceedings,  which  muft  awaken  the 
wrath  of  heaven;  and  bring  down  upon 
that  perfidious  and  irreverent  people  its 
utmoft  indignation." 

The  little  man  took  the  opportunity  the 
folemn  clofe  of  this  pompous  oration  gave 
him,  to  cry — "  very  true,  Do&or,  your 
obfervation  is  perfectly  juft  ;  things  to  be 
fure  have  juft  now  a  very  threatening  ap- 
pearance." "  Sir,"  refumed  the  grave 
perfonage,  "  it  is  no  appearance,  but  a  very 
fhocking  reality.      They  have  done  the 

E  4  moll 
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moft  unjuft  and  tricked  of  all  actions  m 
depriving  the  church  of  its  revenues.— 
'Twere  as  reafonable,  Sir,  for  them  to 
take  my  birth-right  or  your's." 

"  I  thought,  Doctor,"  faid  a  plain  look- 
ing man,  who  had  attended  very  earneftly 
to  the  beginning  of  this  dialogue — "  I 
thought,  that  the  revenues  and  lands  of 
the  church,  being  the  property  of  theftate, 
they  might  be  directed  by  it  into  any  chan- 
nel more  conducive,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
ftate,  to  its  general  good ;  and  that  it  ap- 
pearing to  the  National  Affembly  of  France, 
that  this  their  property  was  unequally  di- 
vided ;  and  that  their  bifhops  lived  like 
princes,  while  their  curates*  had  hardly  the 
means  of  living  like  men. — I  imagined — " 

"  You  imagined,  Sir  ? — And  give  me 
leave  to  alk  what  right  you  have  to  ima- 
gine ? — or  what  you  know  of  the  fubject ! 
— The  church  lands  and  revenues  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ftate  ! — No,  Sir — I  affirm  that 
they  are  not — That  they  are  the  property 

''  Curees-redors; 
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of  the  poffefTors,  as  much,  Sir,  as  your  land 
and  houfes,  if  you  happen  to  have  any,  are 
your's." 

"  Not  quite  fo,  furely,  my  good  Doc- 
tor," replied  the  gentleman  mildly — "  My 
houfes  and  lands — if,  as  you  obferve,  I 
happen  to  have  any,  were  probably  either 
acquired  by  my  own  induftry,  or  were  my 
birth-right. — Now  Sir" — He  would  have 
proceeded,  but  the  Divine,  in  an  angry 
and  fupercilious  manner  interrupted  him — 
M  Sir,  I  wont  argue,  I  wont  commit  my- 
felf,  nor  endeavour  to  convince  a  perfon 
whofe  principles  are,  I  fee,  fundamen- 
tally wrong. — But  no  man  of  fenfe  will 
deny,  that  when  the  prefent  body  of 
French  clergy  took  upon  them  their  holy 
functions — that  then  they  became,  as  it 
were,  born  again — and — and — and  by  their 
vows — " 

"  But,  my  worthy  Sir,  thofe  vows  were 

vows  of  poverty. — They  were  vows,   by 

which,  far  from  acquiring  temporal  goods; 

the  means  of  worldly   indulgencies,  they 
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exptefsly  renounced  all  terreftriai  delights, 
and  gave  themfelves  to  a  life  of  mortifica- 
tion  and  humility. — Now,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  many  of  them  not  only  poffeffed 
immenfe   revenues,  wrung  from  the  hard 
hands  of  the  peafant  and  the  artificer,  but 
actually  expanded  thofe  revenues. — Not  in 
relieving  the  indigent,  or  encouraging  the 
induftrious ;    but   in    gratifications   more 
worthy  the  diffolute  followers  of  the  mere- 
tricious fcarlet-clad  lady  of  Babylon,  than 
the  mortified  difciples  of  a  flmple  and  pure 
religion."     Then,  as  if  difdaining  to  carry 
farther  an   argument  in  which  he  had  fo 
evidently  the  advantage  againft  the  proud 
petulence  of  his  adverfary,  the  gentleman 
walked    calmly   away,    while  the  DoiStor, 
fwelling  with  rage,  cried,  "  I  don't  know 
who  that  perfon  is,  but  he  is  very  ignorantt 
and  very  ill-bred." — "  Tis  but  little  worth 
your  while,  Doctor,"  cried  the  acquiefcent 
young  man,  "  to  enter  into   controverfial 
difcourfe  with  perfons  fo  unworthy  of  the 
knowledge  and  literature  which  you  ever 
throw  into  your  converfation." 

«  II 
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"  It  is  not,  Sir,"  anfwered  the  Doctor  ; 
"  it  were  indeed  a  woeful  wafte  of  the 
talent  with  which  it  has  pleafed  heaven  to 
entruft  me,  to  contend  with  the  atheiftical 
pretenders  to  philofophy,  that  obtrude 
themfelves  but  too  much  into  fociety. — 
However,  Sir,  a  little  time  will  (hew  that 
I  am  right,  in  aflerting,  that  a  nation  that 
pays  no  more  regard  to  the  facred  order, 
can  never  profper  : — but,  that  fuch  hor- 
rible facrilegious  robbery,  as  that  wretched 
anarchy,  for  I  cannot  call  it  government, 
has  been  guilty  of,  will  draw  down  cala- 
mities upon  the  miferable  people  ;  and  that 
the  evil  fpirit,  which  is  let  loofe  among 
them,  will  prompt  them  to  deluge  their 
country  with  blood,  by  deftroying  each 
other." 

"  So  much  the  better,  Doctor,"  cried  a 
fat,  bloated  figure,  in  a  brown  riding  wig, 
a  red  waiftcoat,  and  boots — "  fo  much  the 
better — 1  heartily,  for  my  part,  wifh  they 
may."  This  philanthropic  perfonage,  who 
had  till  now  been  talking  with  an  old  lady 
E  6  about 
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about  the  price  of  foals  and  mackarel  that 
morning  at  market,  now  quitted  his  feat, 
and  fquattting  himfelf  down  near  the  two 
reverend  gentlemen,  proceeded  brifkly  in 
his  difcourfe,  as  if  perfectly  confcious  of 
its  weight  and  energy. — "  Yes  Doclor,  I 
vote  for  their  cutting  one  anothers  throats^ 
ar.d  fo  faving  us  the  trouble — The  fooner 
they  fet  about  it,  the  better  I  fhall  be  pleaf- 
ed,  for,  as  for  my  part,  I  deteft  a  French* 
man,  and  always  did. — You  muff,  know, 
that  laft  fummer,  I  went  down  to  Brighton, 
for  I  always  go  every  fummer  to  fome  of 
thefe  kind  of  watering  places. — So,  as  I 
was  obferving,  I  went  down  to  Brighton 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  is  the  beft 
part  of  the  feafon,  becaufe  of  the  wheat- 
ears  being  plenty ;  but,  I  dont  know  how 
it  happened,  I  had  an  ugly  feel,  in  my 
ftomach  ;  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  I 
could  not  tell :  but,  I  quite  loft  my  relifli 
for  my  dinner,  and  fo  I  thought  it  proper 
to  confult  a  phyfician  or  two  on  the  cafe; 
and  they  advifed  me  to  try  if  a  little  bit  of 

a  fail 
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a  fail  would  not  fet  things  to  rights  ;  and 
told  me,  that  very  likely,  if  I  went  over 
the  water,  I  mould  find  my  appetite. — So, 
Sir,  I  determined  to  go,  for  riding  did 
me  no  good  at  all ;  and  fo  of  courfe  I  was 
a  little  uneafy. — So,  Sir,  I  even  went  over 
the  herring  pond. — 1  was  as  lick,  as  a  horfe, 
to  be  fure,  all  night ;  but  however,  the  next 
morning,  When  we  landed  on  French 
ground,  there  was  I  tolerably  chirruping/ 
and  pretty  well  difpofed  for  my  breakfaft. 
— Oh,  ho  !  thinks  I,  this  will  anfwer,  I 
believe. — However,  I  thought  I  would  lay 
by  for  dinner,  for  the  Monfieur  at  the  inn 
told  us  he  could  let  us  have  game  and  fifh. 
— But  lord,  Sir,  moft  of  their  provifions  are 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  ours;  and  what 
is  good  they  ruin  by  their  vile  manner  of 
drefling  it. — Why,  Sir,  we  had  for  dinner 
fome  foals — the  fineft  I  ever  faw,  but  they 
were  fried  in  bad  lard  ;  and  then,  Sir,  for 
the  partridges,  there  was  neither  game 
gravy,  nor  poiverade,  nor  even  bread 
fauce. — Faith,  I  had  enough  of  them  and 

their 
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their  cookery  in  one  day  ;  fo,  Sir,  the  next 
morning  I  embarked  again  for  old  En- 
gland. However,  upon  the  whole,  the 
thing  itfelf  anfwered  well  enough,  for  my 
appetite  was  almoft  at  a  par,  as  I  may  fay, 
when  I  came  home.  But  for  your  French, 
I  never  defire  to  fet  eyes  on  any  of  them 
again — and  indeed,  for  my  part,  I  am  free 
to  fay,  that  if  the  whole  race  "was*  extirpat- 
ed, and  we  were  in  pofTemon  of  their 
country,  as  in  juftice  it  is  certain  we  ought 
to  be,  why,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  better 
— We  fhould  make  a  better  hand  of  k  in 
fuch  a  country  as  that  a  great  deal. — I  un- 
derftand,  that  one  of  the  things  thefe  fel- 
lows have  done  fince  they  have  got  the 
notion  of  liberty  into  their  heads,  has  been, 
to  let  loofe  all  the  taylors  and  tinkers  and 
friffeurs  in  their  country,  to  deftroy  as 
much  game  as  they  pleafe.  Now,  Sir, 
what  a  pity  it  is,  that  a  country  where 
there  is  fo  much,  is  not  ours,  and  our 
game-laws  in  force  there. — And  then  their 
wine;  I  can't  fay  I  ever  faw  a  vineyard, 

becaufe, 
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becaufe,  as  I  obferved,  I  did  not  go  far 
enough  up  the  country  :  but,  no  doubt, 
we  fhould  manage  that  matter  much  bet- 
ter ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  confidering  we 
always  were  their  matters,  my  opinion  is, 
that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  our 
miniftry  to  take  this  opportunity  of  falling 
upon  them,  while  they  are  weakening  each 
other;  and,  if  they  will  have  liberty,  give 
them  a  little  tafte  of  the  liberty  of  us 
Englifhmen ;  for,  of  themfelves,  they  can 
have  no  right  notion  of  what  it  is — and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  its  the  meereft  folly  in  the 
world  for  them  to  think  about  it. — No, 
no;  none  but  Englifhmen,  free-born  Bri- 
tons, either  underftand  it  or  deferve  it." 

Such  was  the  volubility  and  vehemence 
with  which  this  fpeech  was  made,  that 
the  Doctor  could  not  find  any  opportunity 
to  interrupt  it. — Whatever  were  his  opinion 
of  the  politics  of  the  orator,  he  feemed 
heartily  to  coincide  with  him  in  the  notions 
he  entertained  on  the  important  fcience  of 
eating.    He  therefore    (though  with  an 

air 
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air  of  restraint,  and  as  if  he  would  cauti- 
oufly  guard  his  dignity  from  the  too  great 
familiarity  with  which  the  other  feemed  to 
approach  him)  entered  into  another  dif- 
fertation  on  the  French  revolution,  ana- 
thematifing  all  its  projectors  and  upholders^ 
with  a  zeal  which  Ernulphus  might  envy; 
and,  in  fcarce  lefs  charitable  terms,  branding 
them  with  the  imputation  of  every  hideous 
vice  he  could  collect,  and  ending  a  very 
long  oration  with  a  pious  and  chriftian  de- 
nunciation of  battle  and  murder,  peflilence 
and  famine  here,  and  eternal  torments 
hereafter,  for  all  who  imagined,  aided,  or 
commended  fuch  an  abomination. 

The  gentleman  who  had  vifited  France 
for  the  reftoration  of  his  appetite  (and  who 
had  formerly,  as  I  learned  afterwards-, 
kept  a  tavern  in  London,  and  was  now 
retired  upon  a  fortune)  feemed  unable  or 
unwilling  to  diftinguifli  declamation  from 
argument,  or  prejudice  from  reafon — He 
appeared  to  be  delighted  by  the  furious 
eloquence  of  the  churchman,,  whom  he 

fliook 
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fliook  heartily  by  the  hand. — "  Dodor," 
cried  he,  "  I  am  always  rejoiced  to  meet 
with  gentlemen  of  your  talents  and  capa- 
city ;  you  are  an  honour  to  our  eftablifti- 
ment;  what  you  have  faid  is  quite  con- 
vincing indeed ;  ftrong,  unanfwerable  ar- 
gument :  I  heartily  wifh  fome  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  pretend  to  be  advocates 
for  French  liberty,  were  to  hear  you — I 
believe  they'd  foon  be  put  to  a  non-plus — 
You'd  be  quite  too  much  for  them,  Pm 
fure.  Pray,  Doctor,  give  me  leave  to  afk, 
what  fray  do  you  mean  to  make  in  this 
place  ?  I  mail  be  proud  to  cultivate  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance ;  if  you  are 
here  next  week,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  dine  with  me  on  Wednefday — I've  a 
chicken-turtle,  which  promifes  well — the 
flrft  Pve  received  this  feafon,  from  what  I 
call  my  Well-Indian  farm ;  a  little  patch 
of  property  I  purchafed,  a  few  years  (mce, 
in  Jamaica. — .As  to  the  drefling  of  turtles, 
I  always  fee  to  that  myfelf,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely   particular;  though,  I   rauft  fay, 

my 
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my  negro  fellow  is  a  very  excellent  hand 
at  it — I  have  lent  him  more  than  once  to 
perform  for  fome  great  people  at  t'other 
end  of  the  town. — If  you'll  do  me  the  plea- 
fure,  Doctor,  to  take  a  dinner  with  me  I 
fhall  be  glad ;  and,  indeed,  belldes  the 
favour  of  your  company,  I  would  fain  hav« 
the  four  or  five  friends  that  I've  invited 
for  that  day,  to  hear  a  little  of  your  opinion 
upon  thefe  faid  French  matters." 

Though  the  Dodtor  had,  till  now,  hefi- 
tated  and  feemed  to  doubt  whether  he  did 
not  defcend  too  much  from  his  elevated  fu- 
perioty,  in  encouraging  the  forwardnefs 
of  his  new  acquaintance;  this  propofal, 
flattering  at  once  his  pride  and  his  appetite, 
was  irrefiflible. — He,  therefore,  relaxing 
from  the  air  of  arrogant  dignity  he  ufually 
wore,  accepted  very  gracioufly  of  the  in- 
vitation to  aflift  in  devouring  the  chicken- 
turtle,  and  then  thefe  two  worthy  com- 
panions of  Britifli  faith  and  Britifh  liberty, 
entered  into  converfation  on  matters,which, 
feem  as  it  fhould,were  neither  laft  nor  leaft 

in 
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in  their  efteem.  This  was  an  enquiry  into 
the  good  things  for  the*  table,  that  were 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  praife 
of  many  of  which,  they  were  extremely 
eloquent. — The  Doctor  complained  of  the 
fcarcity  of  venifon,  but  added,  that  he  ex- 
pected an  excellent  haunch  in  a  few  days, 
from  a  nobleman,  his  friend  and  patron  ; 
of  which,  Mr.  Sidebottom  (for  fuch  v/as 
the  name  of  this  newly  acquired  friend) 
was  requefted  to  partake.— This  requefl 
was,  of  courfe,  readily  affented  to,  and 
they,  at  length,  left  the  fliop  together, 
having  fettled  to  ride  to  a  neighbouring 
farm^houfe,  where  Mr.  Sidebottom  affured 
the  Doctor,  that  he  had  difcovered  fome 
delicate  fat  ducks  and  pigeons,  of  peculiar 
lize  and  flavour. — "  I  even  queftion," 
faid  he,  "  whether  there  will  not  be,  in 
about  a  week's  time,  fome  nice  turkey 
powts. — The  good  woman  is  very  clever 
about  her  poultry,  and  if  fhe  has  had  to- 
lerable luck  fince  I  faw  her,  they  muft  now 
be  nearly  fit  for  the  dim." — In  this  pleafing 

hope 
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hope,  the  two  gentlemen  departed  toge- 
ther ;  I  followed  'them  at  a  little  diftance, 
and  faw  them  accofted  by  a  thin,  pale 
figure  of  a  woman,  with  one  infant  in  her 
arms  and  another  following  her;  her  drefs 
was  not  that  of  a  beggar,  yet  it  befpoke 
extreme  indigence  ;  I  fancied  fhe  was  a 
foreigner,  and  my  idea  was  confirmed 
when  I  heard  her  fpeak  ;  fhe  ftepped  flow- 
ly,  and,  as  it  feemed,  irrefolutely,  towards 
the  two  profperous  men,  who  were  going 
in  fearch  of  fat  ducks  and  early  turkeys; 
and,  in  imperfect  Englifh,  began  to  relate, 
that  fhe  was  a  widow,  and  in  great  diftrefs. 
"  A  widow,"  cried  Mr.  Sidebottom,  "  why 
you  are  a  Frenchwoman  ;  what  have  you 
to  do  here  ?  and  why  do  you  not  go  back 
to  your  own  country  ?  This  is  the  time 
there  for  beggars — they  have  got  the  upper 
hand.  Go,  go,  miftrefs ;  get  back  to  your 
own  country." — The  poor  woman  anfwered, 
that  fhe  had  travelled  towards  Dover  with 
her  two  children,  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
paflage  to  France  ;  but  that  they  having 

bee  a 
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been  ill  on  the  road,  her  little  flock  of 
money  was  exhaufted ;  "  and  therefore," 
faid  flie,  "  I  was  advifed  to  come  hither, 
Sir,  in  hopes  of  procuring,  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  company  who  frequent  this 
place,  wherewithal  to  pay  my  paflage  to 
France  ;  for  unlefs  I  can  produce  enough 
for  that  purpofe,  no  commander  of  a  vef- 
fel  will  take  me," 

"  And  let  me  tell  you,  they  very  pro- 
perly refufe,"  faid  Mr.  Sidebottom,  "  you 
had   no  bufinefs  that  I  know  of  in  Eng- 
land,   but  to  take   the  bread  out  of  the 
mouth  of  our  own  people ;  and  now  I  fup- 
pofe  you  are  going  to  join  the  fifh  women, 
and  fuch  like,  who  are  pulling  down  the 
king's  palaces." — The  unhappy  woman  caft 
a  look  of  anguilTi  on  her  children,  and  was 
quietly  relinquifhing  this  hopelefs  applica- 
tion, when  the  Doctor,  more  alive  to  the 
tender  folicitations  of  pity  than  Mr.  Side- 
bottom,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
then,  in  a  nafal  voice  and  in  a  magisterial 
manner,  thus  fpoke  :    "  Woman  !  though 

I  have 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  that  thou  art  a  crea- 
ture of  an  abandoned  conduit,  and  that 
thefe  children  are  bafe  born  ;  yet,  being  a 
ftranger  and  a  foreigner,  I  have  fo  much 
univerfal  charity,  that,  unworthy  as  I  be- 
lieve thee,  I  will  not  ihut  mine  heart 
againft  thy  petition.  If  thou  art  an  im- 
poftor,  and  wickedly  impofeft  upon  that 
chanty,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  thee  ;  I  do 
my  duty  in  bellowing  it,  and  the  wrong 
refis  with  thee  !  Here  !  Here  is — fix- 
pence  !  which  I  give  thee  towards  thy 
paffage  !  Go,  therefore,  depart  in  peace ; 
and  let  me  not  have  occafion  to  reprove 
thee  to-morrow  for  lingering  about  the 
ftreets  of  this  place  :  where,  as  people  of 
fortune  and  confideration  come  for  their 
health,  they  ought  not  to  be  difturbed  and 
difgufted  by  the  light  of  objects  of  mifery. 
I  don't  love  to  fee  beggars  in  thefe  places ; 
their  importunity  is  injurious  to  the  nerves. 
Let  me  hear  of  you  no  more — Our  laws 
oblige  us  to  provide  for  no  poor  but  our 
own."  5 

The 
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The  Do&or  having  thus  fulfilled  two 
great  duties  of  his  profeffion,  thofe  of  giv- 
ing advice,  and  giving  alms,  ftrutted  away 
with  the  worthy  Mr.  Sidebottom ;  who 
wifely  confidered  that  the  turnpike  through 
which  he  mull  pafs  in  his  tour  after  good 
difhes,  would  demand  the  fmall  money 
he  had  about  him,  he  therefore  forbore  to 
add  to  the  bounty  of  the  Doctor  towards 
the  unfortunate  petitioner,  who,  feeling 
fome  degree  of  alarm  from  the  remon- 
ftrance  lhe  imperfe&ly  underflood,  remain- 
ed for  a  moment  gazing  on  the  fix-pence, 
which  lhe  yet  held  in  her  hand.  She  then 
clafped  the  youngeft  of  her  children  to  her 
breaft,  took  the  hand  of  the  other  as  he 
clung  to  her  gown,  and  burfl  into  tears. 
In  a  moment,  however,  lhe  dried  her  eyes, 
and,  leaning  againft  the  rails  of  the  pa- 
rade, lhe  caft  a  defpairing  look  towards 
the  gay  groups  who  were  palling,  yet 
feemed  examining  to  which  of  them  lhe 
might  apply  with  moft  hope  of  fuccefs. 
At  this  moment  I  approached  nearer  to 

her; 
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her,  but  fhe  did  not  fee  me  till  I  fpoke 
to  her  in  French,    and   inquired,   how  I. 
could  affift  her.     The  voice  of  kindnefs, 
in  her  own  language,  was  fo  foothing,  and 
I  fear  fo  new,  that  fhe  was  for  fome  mo- 
ments unable  to  anfwer  me  ;  the  fimplicity 
of  the  narrative  with  which  fhe  at  length 
fatisfied  my  inquiry,  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  all  fhe  related- 
She  told  me,  that  her  hufband,  the  fon 
of  a  reputable  tradefman  at  Amiens,  had 
married  her,  the  daughter  of  a  very  in- 
ferior one,  againtl  his  father's  pofitive  in- 
junctions,   who   had   thereupon    difmiffed 
bim   from  the   bufinefs  to   which  he  had 
been   brought    up,    and    left   him    to  the 
world.     That  thus  deftitute,  with  a  wife, 
and  foon  afterwards  a  child  to  fupport,  he 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  an  Englifh  gen-^ 
tleman    to   accompany   him    to   England, 
"  where   he  behaved   fo  well,"  continued, 
fhe,  "  that  his  matter,  who  was  a  good 
man,  became  much  his  friend,  and  hear- 
ing he  had  in  France  a  wife  and  child, 
5  whom 
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whom  he  loved,  he  not  only  gave  leave, 
but  money  to  have  us  fetched  over.    Some 
months  after,  Sir,  the  gentleman  married 
a  very  rich  lady  from  the  city,  who  wifh- 
ed  him  to  part  with  his  French  fervant ; 
but  though  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  let 
him  keep  a  perfon  who   had  been  very 
faithful  to  him,  the  lady  never  liked  him. 
In  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after  his  mar- 
riage, my  hufband's  mafter  was  taken  ill 
of  a  fever  and  died.     My  hufband  fat  up 
with  him  many  nights,  and  by  the  time 
his  mafter  was  carried  to  the  grave,  he  fell 
ill  himfelf  of  the  fame  diftemper  ;  and  his 
lady  being  afraid  of  the  infection,  hurried 
him  out  of  the  houfe  to  the  lodging  where 
I  and  my  children  lived.     There  he  lay 
dreadfully    ill    for   three    weeks,    during 
which  time  the  lady  fent  a  phyfician  to 
him  once  or  twice,  but  afterwards  went 
into  the  country,  and  thought  no  more 
about  him ;    fo  that  we   had    nothing  to 
fupport  this   cruel   illnefs,    but  what  my 
hufband  had  faved  in  his  fervice  ;  which, 
Vol.  I.  F  with 
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with  a  wife  and  two  children  to  keep  out 
of  his  wages,  to  be  fure,  could  not  be 
much.  He  got  through  the  fever,  Sir, 
but  it  had  fo  ruined  his  blood,  that  he 
went  almofl  immediately  into  a  decline ; 
and  it  is  now  three  weeks  fince  he  died, 
leaving  me  quite  deftitute  with  thefe  two 
children.  I  applied  for  help,  in  this  my 
utmoft  diftrefs,  to  the  widow  of  his  late 
matter,  in  whofe  fervice  he  certainly  loft 
his  life.  After  waiting  a  great  while  for 
an  anfwer,  fhe  fent  a  gentleman  to  me 
with  a  guinea,  which  was,  fhe  faid,  all  fhe 
mould  ever  do  for  me ;  and  fne  advifed 
me  to  get  back  to  France.  This,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  gentleman  that  brought 
me  this  money,  who  touched  with  pity 
for  my  fkuation,  raifed  for  me,  among  his 
friends,  above  a  guinea  more,  I  attempted 
to  do ;  but  on  the  road  my  children  fell 
fick,  and  my  money  was  all  expended  in 
procuring  them  affiftance  :  fo  that  now  I 
have  no  means  of  reaching  France,  where, 
if  I  could  once  get  there,  I  hope  my  pa- 

!  rents, 
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rents,  poor  as  they  are,  would  receive  me, 
and  that  I  mould  be  able  fome  way  or 
other  to  earn  my  bread  and  my  chil- 
dren's." 

I  hope  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay,  that  I 
immediately  fet  the  widow's  heart  at  eafe 
on  this  fcore ;  and  undertook  to  pay  for 
her's  and  her  children's  conveyance. 

Yefterday  evening  then  I  embarked. 
The  wind  was  againft  us,  and  the  fea  ran 
extremely  high  ;  but  I  was  impatient  to 
be  gone  ;  and  though  the  mafter  doubted 
whether  he  could  crofs  to  Dunkirk,  I  was 
impatient,  and  preffed  him  to  get  under 
•weigh,  which  he  did,  notwithftanding  the 
unpromifing  appearance  of  the  weather. 

I  fat  upon  deck,  looking  towards  the 
more,  when  I  faw,  though  we  were  by  this 
time  at  a  considerable  diftance  from  it,  a 
group  of  people  who  feemed  to  be  making 
fignals  to  the  men  in  the  veffel.  I  bade  the 
mafter  obferve  them,  and  he  diftinguifhcd, 
by  his  glafs,  a  boat  attempting  to  put  off, 
in  which  he  told  me  he  imagined  fome 
F  2  other 
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other  paffengers,  who  had  arrived  after  we 
had  come  on  board,  might  be.  He  re- 
quefted,  therefore,  that  1  would  give  him 
leave  to  lay  to  and  wait  for  it,  which  I 
readily  granted  ;  and  as  the  waves  were 
now  extremely  high,  we  continued,  with 
fbme  apprehenfions,  to  watch  the  boat, 
which  was  a  very  fmall  one,  and  which 
often  entirely  difappeared. 

At  length,  by  the  great  exertion  of  the 
fifhermen  who  were  in  it,  the  boat  came 
along  fide,  and  one  of  the  men  hailing  the 
mailer,  told  him  he  had  brought  a  gentle- 
man and  his  two  fervants,  who  were  but 
juft  arrived  from  London  in  great  hafte, 
for  a  paffage  to  France. 

Three  rueful  figures  did  indeed  appear 
in  the  boat ;  and  in  the  fir  ft  of  them  that 
was  helped  up  the  fide  of  the  vaTel,  I  re- 
cognifed  Waverly  ! 

Sick  to  death,  wet  to  the  fkin,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, not  a  little  frightened  by  the  tolling 
of  the  boat,  he  could  not  immediately  an- 
i'wer    the    queftions    I   put   to   him.      At 

length 
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length  he  told  me,  that  the  day  after  he 
had  fent  off  Anthony  he  altered  his  mind, 
and  fet  out  port  to  overtake  me  before  I  fail- 
ed. "  But  now,  faid  he,  I  wifh  fomehow 
I  had  not  come  till  next  week ;  for  fetting 
off  in  fuch  a  hurry,  I  have  not  brought 
my  horfes  and  carriages  as  I  intended  ;  and 
have  only  that  portmanteau  of  cloaths 
with  me."  I  was  almoft  tempted  to  tell 
him  he  had  then  better  return  on  fhore, 
and  wait  for  the  accommodation  he  thus 
regretted;  but  I  thought  ofGeraldine,  and 
detefting  myfelf  for  my  petulance,  began 
to  condole  with,  inftead  of  blaming  the 
half-drowned  Waverly,  whom  I  imme- 
diately advifed  to  change  his  cloaths  and 
go  to  bed,  for  he  fuffered  extremely  from 
the  motion  of  the  veffel,  and  again  wifhed 
himfelf  on  fhore.  On  the  fhore,  however, 
to  which,  in  lefs  turbulent  weather,  a  little 
encouragement  might  have  fent  him,  he 
had  now  no  inclination  to  venture,  but 
took  my  advice  and  retired  to  the  cabin  ; 
from  whence  Anthony  came  up  in  a  few 
F  3  moments 
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moments  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
he  faid  his  mafter  had  forgot  to  give  me. 
I  looked  at  the  direction — it  was  the  wri- 
ting, the  elegant  writing,  of  Geraldine^ 
I  opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  and  a 
palpitating  heart.  Heavens  !  does  fhe 
write  to  me  ?  Dare  I  hope  fhe  remembers 
me  ?  —  I  have  employed  every  moment 
fince  in  reading  and  in  copying  it,  that 
you  may  fee  how  elegantly  (lie  writes, 
though  I  cannot  part  with  the  original. 
With  what  delight  I  retrace  every  word 
fhe  has  written ;  with  what  tranfport  kifs 
the  fpaces  between  the  lines,  where  her 
fingers  have  pafled.  But  you  have  no 
notion  of  all  this,  and  will  fmile  contemp- 
tuoufly  at  kj  as  boyifh  and  romantic  folly. 
— My  dear  Bethel,  why  fhould  we  call 
folly  that  which  beftows  fuch  happinefs, 
fince,  after  all  our  wifdom,  our  felicity 
depends  merely  on  the  imagination  ?  I  feel 
lighter  and  gayer  fince  I  have  been  in 
pofTeffion  of  this  dear  letter,  the  firftl  ever 
received  from  her !  Waverly's  little  foibles 
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difappear  before  its  powerful  influence.  It 
acts  like  a  talifman,  and  hides  his  faults, 
half  of  which  I  am  ready  to  think  virtues, 
fince  without  his  indecifion  I  ihould  never 
have  received  it.  Oh  !  with  what  zeal 
will  I  endeavour  to  execute  the  charge 
my  angelic  friend  gives  me  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  her  brother.  He  is  really 
not  a  bad  young  man ;  and  I  particularly 
rejoice  at  his  being  here,  as  I  have  learned 
from  him,  this  morning,  that  the  people 
with  whom  he  went  from  Bath  into  Lin- 
colnfhire  are  gamblers,  who  have  won  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  of  him.  From 
fuch  adventures,  I  hope  to  fave  him  in 
future ;  and  admitting  it  poffible  that  his 
unfettled  temper  may  fometimes  occafion 
me  fome  trouble,  I  mall  remember  that 
he  is  the  brother  of  my  adorable  Geraldine, 
and  the  talk  will  become  a  pleafure. — 
Farewell,  my  friend,  you  know  my  ad- 
drefs  at  Paris.  I  fhall  go  on  this  evening 
to  Amiens,  where  I  fhall,  perhaps,  be  de- 
F  4  tained 
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tained  a  day  by  the  affairs  of  my  poor 
protegee  and  her  children,  who  muft  be  put 
into  fome  way  of  fubfiftence  before  I  leave 
them. 

I  am,  ever,  my  dear  Bethel, 
Faithfully  your's, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 
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LETTER    VII. 


Paris,  July  1  g,  1790* 

I  HAVE  now,  my  dear  Bethel,  been 
fome  days  in  this  capital,  without  having 
had  time  to  write  to  you ;  fo  deeply  has 
the  animating-  fpectacle  of  the  14th,  and 
the  converfation  in  which  I  have  been  fince 
engaged,  occupied  my  attention. — I  can 
now,  however,  allure  you — and  with-  the 
mod  heart-felt  fatisf action,  that  nothing  is 
more  unlike  the  real  ftate  of  this  country,, 
than  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
it  in  England  :  and  that  the  fanguinary  and 
ferocious  democracy,  thefcenes  of  anarchy 
and  confufion,  which  we  have  had  fo  pa- 
thetically defcribed  and  lamented,  have  no 
.exiftence  but  in  the  malignant  fabrications 
of  thofe  who  have  been  paid  for  their  mif- 
reprefentations. 

F  5  That 
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That  it  has  been  an  object  with  our  go- 
vernment   to    employ  fuch  men ;    men, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ftifle  truths,  which 
though  unable  to  deny,  they  are  unwilling 
to  admit  ;    is   a  proof,  that  they  believe 
the  delufion  of  the  people  neceflary  to  their 
own  views  ;    and  have  recourfe   to   thefe 
miferable  expedients,  to  impede  a  little  the 
progrefs  of  that  light  which  they  fee  rif- 
ing  upon  the  world.     You  know   I  was 
always  interefted  in  this  revolution  ;  (you 
fometimes  thought  too  warmly)  and  I  own, 
that  till   I   came  hither,  I  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  mafter  of  the  fubject,  to  be  able  to 
anfwer  thofe  doubts  which  you  often  raifed, 
as  to  the  permanency  of  the  new  fyftem  in 
France — But  I  think,  that  candid  and  libe- 
ral as  you  are;  and  with  fuch  principles  of 
univerfal    philanthropy   as  you  poffefs,   I 
fhal'l  now  have  no  difficulty  in  making  you 
as  warmly  anxious,  as  I  am,  for  the  fuccefs 
of  a  caufe  which,  in  its  confequence,  in- 
volves the  freedom,  and,    of  courfe,  the 
happinefs,  not  merely  of  this  great  peo- 
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pie,  but  of  the  univerfe.     I  had  letters  of 
introdu&ion  to  feveral    gentlemen    here ; 
among  others,  to  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de 
Montfleuri — A  man,  in  whom  the  fire  of 
that  ardent   imagination,    fo  common  a- 
mong   his  countrymen,    is  tempered    by- 
found  reafon  ;  and  a  habit  of  refle&ion, 
very  unufual  at  his  time  of  life,  to  a  native 
of  any  country,  but  particularly  to  one  of 
this,    where   corruption  has  long  been   a 
fyftem,    from  the  influence  of  which,  it 
was  hardly  poffible  for  young  men  of  pro- 
perty   and    tide  to  efcape. — Montfleuri, 
however,  though  born  a  courtier,  is  one  of 
the  fteadieft  friends  to  the  people — and  it 
is  from  him  that  I  have  heard  a  detail  of 
the  progrefs  of  this  great  event,  on  which, 
I  believe,  you  may  depend ;    and  I  will, 
in  my  two  or  three  next  letters,  relate  it  in 
his  own  words. 

In  the  mean-time,  my  friend,  I  have  in- 
finite pleafure  in  defcribing  to  you  the  real 
fhate  of  Paris,  and   its  neighbourhood— 
Where  there  is  not  only  an  excellent  po- 
F6  lice, 
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lice,  but  where  the  natural  gaiety  of  the 
people  now  appears  without  any  reftraint, 
and  yet,  certainly,  without  any  diforder. — 
Where  the  utmoft   care  is  taken   of  the 
lives   of   the    commonality,    of  whom   a 
great   number    perimed    yearly  in  Paris, 
by    the    furious    manner    in    which  the 
carriages    of    the     noblejfe     were     driven 
through   the  ftreets,  where  there   are  no 
accommodations    for  the  foot    paffenger 
—and  where  the  proud  and  unfeeling  pof- 
felfors  of  thofe  fplendid  equipages  (the  dis- 
appearance of  which  has  been  fo  much  la- 
mented in  England)  have  been  known  to 
feel  their  rapid  wheels   cruming  a  fellow 
creature,  with  emotions   fo  far  from  thofe 
of  humanity,  as  to  have  faid,  "  tant  mieux, 
ily  a  toujour*  ajftz  de  ces  gueux*."     Is  it  not 

natural 

*  "  So  much  the  better,  there  are  always  enough 
of  thofe  fliabby  rafcals." 

I  know  not  whether,  in  the  numerous  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  that  have  been  collected,  it  has  ever 
been  related,  that  a  very  few  years  fince,  a  young- 
Frenchman 
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natural  for  a  people,  who  have  been  thus 
treated,  to  retaliate  with  even  more  feroci- 
ty than  has  been  imputed  to  them  ? — and 
can  it  appear  furprizing,  that  when  the 
remark  has  been  made,  that  there  are  now 
fewer  magnificent  carriages  in  the  ftreets  of 
Paris  than  there  were  formerly,  they  have 
anfwered,   "  mats  ily  a  encore  trop.*" 

One  of  the  greateft  complaints  which 
the  difcontented.  here  have  made — One, 
on  which  the  eloquent  declaimers  among 
us  have  the  moft  loudly  infilled,  is  the 
levelling  principle  which  the  revolutionists 

Frenchman  of  fafhion — one  of  "  the  very  firft 
world,"  was  driving  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris, 
with  an  Englifhman,  his  acquaintance,  in  a  cabriolet, 
in  the  rue  St.  Honore',  which  is  always  extremely 
crouded,  his  horfe  threw  down  a  poor  man,  and  the 
wheels  going  over  his  neck,  killed  him  on  the  fpot. 
— The  Englifhman,  with  all  the  emotions  of  terror, 
natural  on  fuch  an  incident,  cried  out — Good  God, 
you  have  killed  the  man  ! — The  charioteer  drove  on; 
faying,  with  all  poffible  fang  froiA — "  Eb  bien,  tant 
pis  pour  hi" — Well  then,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  him. 
*  "  But  there  are  ftill  too  many." 

have 
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have  purfued. — Certainly,  it  is  a  great  mif- 
fortune  to  the  nobility  to  be  deprived  of  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  believing  themfelves 
of  a  fuperior  fpecies,  and  to  be  compelled 
to  learn  that  they  are  men. 

I  was  affured,  in  London,  that  I  ihould 
find  Paris  a  defert — How   true  fuch  an 

affertion  is,  let  the  public  walks,  and  public 
fpeclacles  witnefs ;  places,  where  fuch 
numbers  affemble,  as  are  hardly  ever  feen 
collected  in  London,  (unlefs  on  very  ex- 
traordinary occafions ;)  yet,  where  even 
in  the  prefent  hour,  when  the  ferment  of 
the  public  mind  cannot  have  fubfided, 
there  is  no  diforder,  no  tumult,  nor  even 
that  degree  of  difturbance,  which  the  mofl 
trifling  popular  whim  excites  among  us. 

It  is,  however,  at  thefe  places,  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  feen,  and  not  their  oppref- 
fors. — And  if  it  is  only  thefe  latter  that 
conftitute  an  inhabited  country,  Paris  will 
remain,  perhaps,  deferted,  in  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  are  defcribed  by  General  Wal- 
lingford  and  Mrs*  Fairfax — as  "  people  of 

fafhion" 
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fafhion" — les  gens  comme  il  faut — While  the 
philofopher,  the  philanthropift,  the  citi- 
zen of  the  world-,  whofe  comprehenfive 
mind  takes  a  more  fublime  view  of  human 
nature  than  he  can  obtain  from  the  heights 
of  Verfailles  or  St.  James's,  rejoices  at  the 
fpe&acle  which  every  where  prefents  itfelf 
of  newly-diffufed  happinefs,  and  hails  his 
fellow  man,  difencumbered  of  tbofe  paltry 
diftinctions  that  debafed  and  difguifed 
him. 

Such  a  man — with  heart-felt  fatisfa&ion 
repeats  that  energetic,  and  in  regard  to 
tliis  country,  prophetic  fentence  of  our  im- 
mortal poet. 

"  Methinks  I  fee  in  my  mind  a  noble 
and  puiffant  nation,  roufing  herfelf  like 
the  ftrong  man  after  fleep ;  and  making 
her  invincible  locks ; — Methinks  I  fee 
her,  an  eagle  renewing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam ;  purging  and  unfeal- 
ing  her  long  abufed  fight  at  the  fountain 
...itfelf    of   heavenly    radiance,    while   the 

whole 
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whole  flock  of  timorous  and  noify  birds, 
with  thofe  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
about,  amazed  at  what  fhe  means,  and  in 
their  envious  gabble,  would  prognofticate 
a  year  of  fects  and  fchifms*." — After  this, 
my  friend,  I  will  now  add  a  word  of  my 
own. — My  next  letter  will  give  you  fome 
of  the  converfation  of  Montfleuri.  When 
lhall  I  hear  from  you. — And  when  will  you 
indulge  me  with  fome  account  of  your 
neighbours. — Pray  forget  not  what,  even 
in  this  fcene,   is  ftill  nearefl  the  heart 

Of  your's, 

L.    DESMOND; 


*  Milton  on  the  liberty  of  unlicenfed  printing. 
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LETTER     VIII. 

TO     MR.     BETHEL. 

Paris,  Jaly  20,   1790. 

MONTFLEURI,  with  whom  I  have 
paffed  many  pleafant  and  inftructive  hours 
fince  I  have  been  here,  has  defired  me  to 
go  with  him  to  his  eitate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Lyons, 
where  bufinefs  will  foon  call  him.  From 
thence,  he  propofes  taking  me  to  the  cha- 
teau of  his  uncle,  the  ci-devant  Count 
d'Hauteville  in  Auvergne,  where  I  am 
to  witnefs  the  pangs  of  ariftocracy,  reluc- 
tantly and  proudly  yielding  to  a  neceffity 
which  it  execrates ;  and  my  friend,  after- 
wards, accompanies  me  to  Marfeilles, 
where,  I  believe,  I  Ihall  embark  for  Italy, 
or,  perhaps,  for  the  Archipelago — I  know 
not  which — It  depends  on  I  know  not  what. 
(There  is  a  fentence  a  little  in  the  Waverly 

ftyle) 
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ftyle) — I  was,  however,  going  to  fay, 
that  it  depends  on  the  date  of  my  mind, 
whether  my  abfence  from  England  fhall  be 
longer  or  Ihorter  : — If  I  could  return  to 
fee  Geraldine  happy,  and  not  to  regret  that 
fhe  is  happy  with  Verney. — If  I  could  feel, 
when  i  behold  her,  all  that  difinterefted  af- 
fection, which  the  purity  of  her  character 
ought  to  infpire,  without  forming  wifhes 
and  hopes  that  ferve  only  to  torment  me, 
I  would  return  through  Italy  in  a  few 
months  to  England. — You  tell  me  abfence 
will  effect  all  this,  and  reftore  me  to  reafon. 
■ — I  rather  hope  it  than  believe  it ;  and 
even,  amidft  this  interesting  fcene,  I  catch 
myfelf  continually  carrying  my  thoughts 
to  England ;  and  Imagining  where  Ge- 
raldine is — and  enquiring  whether  fhe  has 
not  new  fources  of  uneafinefs  in  the  en- 
creafing  diffipation  of  her  hufband. 

What  attractions  for  me  has  her  very 
name. — It  is  with  difficulty  I  recall  my 
pen,  and  my  wandering  fpirits,  to  endea- 
vour to  recollect,  whether  I  told  you  how 

much 
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much  difturbed  poor  [Waverly  was  at  the 
French  poft-horfes  and  carriages,  with 
which  we  travelled  from  Dunkirk ;  and 
how  often  he  curfed  his  improvident  hafte, 
which  had  made  him  fet  out  without  his 
own  horfes  and  carriages. — At  Abbeville, 
he  feemed  flrongly  difpofed  to  have  fent 
Anthony  back  to  have  fetched  them ;  and, 
at  Amiens,  (till  more  inclined  to  return 
and  bring  them  himfelf ;  nor  had  he  quite 
fettled  the  debate  when  I  came  back  from 
an  abfence,  that  was  occafioned  by  the 
fettlement  of  my  poor  protegee  and  her 
children,  which  I  managed  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty than  I  expedted. — All  this  trifling  I 
could  bear  from  Waverly,  and  forgive  it 
as  boyifh  folly. — But  it  provokes  my 
fpleen  to  fee  a  fellow  have  no  more  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  prefent  period  in 
France — If  ever  he  can  be  brought  to 
think  about  it  at  all,  it  is  only  to  raife  a 
debate,  whether  he  fhould  have  rellgned  his 
title  calmly,  had  he  been  a  French  noble- 
man ? — which   ufually    terminates  in    the 

wile 
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wife  declaration,  that  he  ihould  have 
thought  it  a  little  hard. 

Now  will  you  pique  yourfelf  upon  your 
fagacity  in  forfeeing  that  I  Ihould  be  fome- 
times  peevifh  at  the  foibles  of  my  fellow- 
traveller  ;  it  is,  however,  merely  a  tran- 
fitory  difpleafure,  and  one  thought  of 
Geraldine  diffipates  it  at  once. — Since  we 
have  been  at  Paris,  there  is  fo  much  to 
engage  him,  that  he  has  been  very  little 
with  me ;  and  here  are  feveral  Englifhmen 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  deciding  for  him,  off  my  hands ; 
all  my  care  being  to  help  to  keep  him, 
as  much  as  poffible,  from  the  gaming 
houfes,  in  obedience  to  his  lifter's  wifhes, 
which  are  my  laws. 

While  he  faunters  away  his  time  in  a 
morning  in  the  Palais  Royale,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  theatres,  and  in  fuppers 
with  the  actreffes,  I  am  deeply,  and  more 
deeply  interested  by  the  politics  of  the 
country. — Montfleuri  panes  much  of  his 
time  with  me ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  give 

you 
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you   a   fketch    of  his   chara&er  and   his 
hiftory. 

He  is  now  about  five-and-thirty,  a 
fine  manly  figure,  with  a  countenance  in- 
genuous and  commanding. — He  has  been 
a  fop,  and  Hill  retains  a  fomething  of  it 
in  his  drefs  and  manner,  but  it  is  very 
little  vifible,  and  not  at  all  difgufting; 
perhaps,  lefs  fo  than  that  negligence  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  have  lately  af- 
fected, as  if  determined,  in  trifles,  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  more  confequence, 
to  change  characters  with  us.  The  fa- 
ther of  Montfleuri  died  in  America,  and 
as  an  only  fon,  he  was  the  darling  of  his 
mother ;  who,  being  anxious  that  her 
daughters,  of  whom  (lie  had  four,  might 
not  be  an  incumberance  on  an  eftate  which 
his  father  had  left  a  good  deal  embarafled, 
compelled  the  fecond  and  the  youngeft 
of  them  to  become  nuns ;  and  married 
the  eldeft  and  the  third,  who  were  re- 
markably beautiful,  to  the  firft  men  who 
offered. — Montfleuri  had  no  fooner  the 
4  power 
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power   by   the   new   regulations,  than  he 
took  his  youngeft  filter,  who  is  not  yet 
eighteen,    from   the  convent,    where   {lie 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  vows ;  and, 
to  the  fecond,  who  has  taken  them,    he 
offers  an  eftablifhment  in  his  own  houfe, 
if  fhe  will  leave  her  monaftery,  which  is 
near  his  eftate  in  the  Lyonois. — To  conquer 
her  fcruples  and  to  prevail  upon  her  to  re- 
turn to  his  houfe,  is  part  of  his  immediate 
bufinefs   in    that    country. — His   mother, 
whofe  miftaken  zeal   he  reveres,    and  for 
whofe    fondnefs,    however  unjuft,    he   is 
grateful,  has  been  dead  a  few  months,  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  the  generous 
dictates  of  his  heart. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  for  him  to  break  the 
cruel  bonds  which  that  fatal  partialityput  on 
his  other  fitter ;  I  mean  the  third,  for  the 
eldeft  is  a  widow. — This  third  fitter,  who 
is  called  Madame  de  Boifbelle,  I  have  feen  ; 
and,  in  finding  her  a  very  lovely  and  in- 
terefting  woman,  have,  with  extreme  con- 
cern,   heard  that  her  hufband  is  one  of 

the 
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the  moft  worthlefs  chara&ers  in  France; 
where,  however,  he  is  not  at  prefent,  be- 
ing a  fier  ariftocrate,  and  having  quitted 
his  country  rather  than  behold  it  free. 

Madame  de  Boifbelle,  is  now,  therefore, 
at  the  hotel  of  her  brother,  with  Made- 
moifelle  Montfleuri,  his  younger  fifter; 
and  they  are  to  go  with  us  to  Montfleuri  in 
a  few  days. 

I   was  yefterday   with   Montfleuri  at  a 
vifit  he  made  to  a  family  of  fafliion,  where, 
in  the  evening,  people  of  all  parties  af- 
femble ;  and  where  the  lady  of  the  houfe 
piques  herfelf  upon  being  a  bel  efprit,  and 
giving  to  her  guefls  the  utmoft  freedom  of 
converfation.     When  we  went  in,  a  young 
abbe,    who  feemed   to   have   an  excellent 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  was  defcanting 
on  the  injuftice  of  what  had  been  done  in 
regard  to  the  clergy. — The  fneering  tone 
in   which  he  defcribed  the  National   Af- 
fembly,  by  the  name  of  "  ces  Meffieurs  qui 
ont  pris  la  peine  de  nous  reformer"  *  and  the 

*  Thofe  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  trouble 

to  reform  us. 
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turn  of  his  difcourfe,  made  it  evident, 
that  under  a  conftrained  or,  at  leaft,  an 
affected  moderation  and  candour,  he  con- 
cealed principles  the  moft  inimical  and 
malignant  to  the  revolution. — His  dif- 
courfe was  to  this  effect. 

"  In  every  civilized  country,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  church ; 
more  efpecially  in  this,  where,  ever  fince 
the  baptifm  of  Clovis,  it  has  made  one 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  irate. — All 
ecclefialtical  property,  therefore,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  facred  ,•  and,  to  invade 
it,  is  to  commit  facrilege.  I  will  not 
go  into  fcriptural  proofs  of  this  axiom, 
I  will  only  fpeak  of  the  immortality  and 
injuftice  of  thofe  meafures  which  have 
been  taken  againft  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  much  of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
ariie  from  gifts ;  from  legacies  given 
by  Clovis  and  his  pious  fucceffors;  or, 
by  other  high  and  illuflrious  perfons, 
to  raife  houfes  of  piety,  where  the  re- 
clufe  and  religious  might  pray  for  the 
repofe    of  the    fouls    of    thefe    eminent 

perfons. 
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perfons. — To  fulfil  thefe  purpofes,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  renouncing  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  of  the  world,  havs 
given  their  lives  to  this  holy  occupation  ; 
and  is  it  not  juft  they  fliould  enjoy  the  lot 
they  have  thus  chofen  in  peace  ?    Is  it  not 
juft  that,  if  they  have  refigned  the  plea- 
fures  of  this  world,  they  fliould  be  allowed 
its  neceffaries,  while  they  are  fmoothing 
the  pafTage  to,  or  fecuring  the  happinefs 
of  the  other,  for  thofe,  who  truft  to  their 
fan&ity  and  their  prayers  ? — Befides,  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  mo- 
nadic eftates  have  been  wafte  lands,  which 
have   been  cultivated    and   reclaimed    by 
their  former  pofleflbrs ;  that,  among  the 
various  focieties  of  religious  men,  many 
have  well  earned  their  fupport,  by  under- 
taking  the    education    of   youth,    while 
others  have  been  employed  in  the  charita- 
ble office  of  redeeming  flaves  from  cap- 
tivity.— Perhaps    there   might    be     fome 
little    difproportion   between    the   emolu- 
ments poffefled  by  the  fuperior  and  infe- 
Vol.I.  G  rior 
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rior  clergy  ;  but  it  was  always  pofiible  for 
thefe  latter  to  rife  by  their  zeal  and  good 
conduct;  and,  I  rnuft  be  permitted  to 
think,  that  meffieurs  nos  reformateurs,  have 
not  enough  confidered  what  they  were 
doing ;  when  inftead  of  rectifying,  with  a 
tender  hand,  any  little  errors  in  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  order,  they  have  deflroyed  it ;  in- 
ftead of  pruning  the  tree,  they  have  torn  it 
forcibly  up  by  the  roots. — If  the  nation  was 
diftreffed  in  its  revenues,  by — by — by  I 
know  not  what  caufe,  the  clergy  offered 
four  hundred  million  of  livres*  towards  its 
affiftance — a  generous  and  noble  offer, 
which  ought  to  have  been  accepted." — 
The  abbe  ceafed  fpeaking  with  the  air  of  a 
man,  who  thought  he  had  not  only  pro- 
duced arguments,  but  fuch  as  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  controvert.  Montfleuri, 
however,  who  feemed  of  another  opinion, 
thus  anfwered  him. 

"  You  have  afferted,   Sir,  that  in  all 
civilized    countries,  the   church  forms  a 

*  Making  upwards  of  16  &  §  millions  fteiTmg. 
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fupreme  branch  of  the  legiflature. — This  is 
furely  not  the  facl: :  I  will  not,  however, 
enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  how  far  it  is  fo  in 
other  countries,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  be 
fo  in  any,  but  reply  to  the  arguments 
which  you  have  deduced  from  its  power 
in  our  own. — You  muft  allow  me  to  re- 
mark, that  the  antiquity  of  an  abufe  is  no 
reafon  for  its  continuance — And  if  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy  be  one,  it 
ought  not  to  be  perpetuated,  unlefs  better 
reafons  can  be  brought  in  its  favor,  than 
that  it  commenced  at  the  converfion  and 
baptifrn  of  Clovis;  who,  guilty  of  horri- 
ble enormities,  and  ftained  with  blood, 
was  taught  to  hope,  that,  by  erecting 
churches,  and  endowing  monasteries,  the 
pardon  of  heaven  might  be  obtained  for 
his  crimes  :  and,  in  doing  fo,  he  certainly 
did  not  make  a  bad  bargain  for  himfelf; 
for  it  coft  him  only  that  of  which  he  rob- 
bed his  fubjects .  It  was  with  their  toil  and 
mifery  he  thus  purchafed  the  abfolution 
which  the  monks  gave  him  for  murder  and 
G  2,  op- 
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oppreffion — It  was  their  tears,  and  their 
blood,  that  cemented  the  edifices  he  raif- 
ed*. 

I  believe  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
foundations  made  by  thofe  monarch s,  whom 
you  call  his  pious  fucceflbrs.  The  weak 
bigot  Louis  the  Seventh — the  ferocious 
fanguinary  monfter  Louis  the  Eleventh,  are, 
I  fuppofe,  among  the  moll  eminent  of  the 
lift. — Of  what  efficacy  thofe  prayers  might 
be,  that  were  thus  obtained,  I  {hall  fay 
nothing,  fince  that  is  matter  of  opinion. — 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  nation  does 
not  now  believe  them  ufeful  to  its  welfare, 
and  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  turns 
into  another  channel,  that  wealth,  which 
it  no  longer  deems  beneficial  in  this.  I 
think  you  will  not  deny  that  the  moil  ufe- 
ful of  the  clergy  are  the  cures,  who  live  on 
their  cures;  whofe  time  mould  be  given  up 

*  Some  fentences  here  are  drawn  from  a  little 
French  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Lettre  aux  Arijlo-thto- 
irate  Franjais." 
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to  the  really  chriftian  and  pious  purpofes  0* 
inftru&ing  the  poor,  viliting  the  fick,  and 
relieving  the  temporal  neceffities  of  their 
parifhioners,  by  fuch  means  as  they  pof. 
fefs ;  though  it  too  often  happened 
that  they  had  hardly  wherewithal  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  the  neceflaries  their  hum- 
ble manner  of  life  required. — An  error, 
in  the  diftribution  of  money  appropriated 
to  the  church,  which,  in  the  prefent  fyf- 
tem,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  remedied.  I 
cannot  agree  with  you,  that  the  tree  is 
torn  up  by  the  roots:  I  fhould  rather  fay, 
that  its  too  luxuriant  branches,  which  pre- 
vented the  production  of  wholefome  fruit, 
are  reformed ;  and  the  whole  reduced 
nearer  to  the  proportion,  which  may  fecure 
it  from  being  deftroyed  by  the  ftorms  that 
pafs  by,  through  the  difproportion  of  its 
head. — You  have,  Sir,  declined  entering 
into  thofe  fcriptural  proofs  of  their  facred 
nature,  which  you  intimated  were  to  be 
brought  infupport  of  the  ancient  eftablifh- 
G  3  mentsi 
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ments ;  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  me, 
as  on  that  ground  I  muft  have  felt  my  infe- 
rioity. — But,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
fubjedt,  I  have  always  fuppofed,  that  what- 
ever fpiritual  refemblance  there  might  be 
between  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church 
and  their  prefent  fucceffors,  there  was  cer- 
tainly very  little  in  their  temporal  condi- 
tions. It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  the  expectation  of  the  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs, that  thofe  who  followed  them  in  their 
holy  calling,  fhould  become  temporal 
princes,  or  poffefs  fuch  immenfe  revenues 
as  the  higher  clergy  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try, of  whom,  you  know,  Sir,  that  there 
were  fome  whofe  yearly  incomes  amount- 
ed to  eighty,  an  hundred,  two,  three,  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  a  year. 

As  to  that  rank  of  them  who  lived  in 
convents,  I  will  not  enquire  whether  piety 
or  idlenefs  decided  their  vocation — I  will 
believe  that  it  may,  in  numerous  inftances, 
have  been  the  former  motive — and  that  in 
others,  the  unhappy,  or  the  guilty,  might 
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feek,  in  thefe  retreats,  fhelter  from  the  mi- 
feries  of  life,  or  leifure  to  make  their  peace 
with  heaven. — But  men,  carried  into  reli- 
gious retirements  by  fuch  motives,  would 
probably  be  content  with  mere  neceflaries 
of  life,  which  are  not  taken  from  them ; 
it  is  not  therefore  thefe  men  who  complain. 
— To  the  monks,  I  am  difpofed  to  allow 
all  you  can  urge  in  their  favor,  as  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  the  redemption  of 
prifoners.  though  thefe  merits,  and  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  have  been  much  difputed 
(probably  from  the  mifreprefentation  t hat- 
have  been  made  of  the  manner  of  execut- 
ing thefe  charges) — I  will  go  farther,  and 
enumerate  one  obligation  the  world  owes 
them,  which  you  have  over-looked,  or  do 
not  think  it  of  confequence  enough  to 
mention. — I  mean,  that  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  pre- 
cious relidls  of  antiquity,  which,  but  for 
the  fecurity  which  fuperftition  enabled 
them  to  give,  would  have  perilhed  in  the 
ferocious  turbulence  of  the  dark  ages. 
G  4  But, 
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But,  Sir,  with  all  the  difpofition  imagin- 
able, to  allow  the  monaftic  inftitution  all 
the  honour  they  can  aflume,  I  flill  cannot 
be  of  opinion  that  the  good  works  they 
have  given  birth  to,  even  in  their  utmoft 
extent,  balance  the  various  evils  which 
thefe  communities  occafion  to  the  nation 
that  fupports  them.  As  to  the  mendicant 
orders,  furely  the  fuppreffion  of  them  can- 
not be  complained  of. — The  vow  of  po- 
verty taken  by  capucins,  recollets,  &c.  &c. 
may  now  be  executed  in  humble  privacy, 
for  which  the  ftate  will  provide  during  the 
lives  of  thofe  who  have  taken  thefe  vows, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be  in  a  degraded 
condition  of  life,  which  muft  be  a  con- 
tinual tax  to  the  pious,  while  it  gave  to 
the  light-minded  a  fubject  of  ridicule, 
and  to  the  indifferent,  of  difguft.  I  need 
hardly  infift  on  the  miferies  to  which  mo- 
naftic vows,  made  at  a  time  of  life  when 
no  civil  contract  would  be  binding,  have 
condemned  individuals  of  both  fexes. — 
Wretches,  who  having  thus  thrown  them- 
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felves,  yet  living,  into  the  tomb,  have 
afterwards  exifted  only  to  curfe  their 
being. — T  will  not  retouch  the  difgufting 
pictures  that  have  been  fo  frequently  ex- 
hibited, of  the  wretched  nefs,  or  the  vices 
that  have  prophaned  thefe  dark  recefTes, 
built  for  far  other  purpofes ;  nor  eniarge 
upon  the  deluges  of  blood,  the  variety  of 
tortures  by  which  the  monks  have  efta" 
blifhed  their  power  over  the  ignorance  and 
apprehenfions  of  mankind. — What  then 
fliould  prevent  a  nation  from  re-afTuming 
grants ;  which,  admitting  they  were  ori- 
ginally given  to  good  purpofes,  have  long 
fince  been  perverted  ?  Certainly,  Sir, 
you  cannot  afTert,  that  le  haut  clerge,  the 
higher  rank  of  ecclefiaftics  in  our  day, 
whofe  declined  authority  and  leffened  re- 
venues you  regret,  refemble,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  thofe  apoftles  who  profeifed  po- 
verty and  humility,  and  went  about  doing 
good  ? — Though  I  am,  on  the  other  hand, 
ready  to  admit  of  their  refemblance  to 
their  more  immediate,  though  ftill  remote 
G  $  pre- 
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predecefTors,  the  bifhops  who  lived  as 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
nair.  One  of  our  hiftorians*  fpeaks  of 
them  as  being,  at  that  peroid,  "  men  who 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  become  great 
lords,  poffeffing  vaft  domains  and  many 
vaffals;  and,  while  they  governed  the 
minds  of  the  people,  entirely  devoted  to  a 
court.— Men,  whofe  ample  revenues  ena- 
bled them  to  gratify  every  worldly  incli- 
nation, and  to  enjoy  luxuries  which  foon 
made  them  lofe  fight  of  their  fpiritual  da- 
ties,  and  neglect  their  original  vocation."— 
A  young  man,  whom  I  had  not  till  now 
noticed,  took  advantage  of  a  paufe  to  in- 
terrupt Montfleuri. — "  Well,"  faid  he,  in 
Englifh,  "  and  what  then  ?  it  proves  that 
thofe  worthies  knew  bow  to  live ;  and,  I 
am  forry  with  all  my  foul,  that  their  fuc- 
eeflbrs,  the  old  bucks  of  our  own  times,  are 
thrown  out  as  they  are. — When  I  was  at 
Paris  laft,  I  was  always  fure  of  a  convert 
at  the  table  of  an  archbUhpp,  and  an  ex- 

*  Millot, 
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cellent  table  it  was ;  then,  at  that  time, 
there  were  many  of  the  haut  clerge  who 
gave  comfortable,  and  even  elegant  efta- 
blifhments  to  two  or  three  pretty  women, 
to  whofe  parties  one  was  always  welcome. 

Now  there  is  an  end  of  all  that — the 

poor  bifhops  are  gone  upon  their  travels, 
and  their  chere  amie's  upon  the  town  ;  which, 
in  regard  to  its  fociety,  I  am  fure  is  very 
far  from  being  improved ;  for,  inftead  of 
the  agreeable  fort  of  people  one  ufed  to 
converfe  with,  one  now  only  meets  queer 
fellows  ;  who  bore  one  to  death  with  long 
preachments  about  their  freedom,    their 
conftitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
and,  after  all,  I  don't  fee  that  any  of  thefe 
things  are  much  changed  for  the  better. — 
As    to    people,    that  is,   the  canaille,  of 
whofe  happinefs  there  is  fo  much  talk,  I 
don't  think,  myfelf,  that  they  are  fo  much 
happier  than  they  were  before ;  indeed,  I 
have  heard  ijt  affirmed  by  thofe  who  are 
much  more  interefted  in  the  matter,   and 
more  acquainted  with  it  than  I  am,  that 
G  6  they 
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they   are   not   at    all   happier    fince    this 
boafted  revolution,  nor  at  all  better  off." — 
Montfieuri,  who  had,  I  faw,  conceived 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  this  individual,  of 
a  nation  he  loves   and  efleems,  anfwered 
very  calmly — "  The  objection  you  have 
made,  Sir,  to  the  reduction  of  the  higher 
clergy;  the  evils  you  have  deduced  from 
it  are  certainly  moll  convincing. — In  re- 
gard,  however,   to    the   opinions   which 
have,   you  fay,    been  delivered  by  good 
judges  of  the  fubjecl:  on  the  happinefs  of 
the  people ;  perhaps,  the  beft  way  of  as- 
certaining the  juftice  of  thofe  remarks, 
would  be  to  refer  you  to  the  people  them- 
felves,  as  being  alone  competent  to  decide. 
"  Enquire  of  them,  whether  they  are  not 
better  for  being  relieved  from  the  tallle, 
from  the  gabelle,  from  the  imports  levied 
at  the  gates  of  every  town,  on  every  ne- 
ceflary  of  life ;  for  the  relief  they  have 
obtained  from  thofe   burthens    that  were 
impofed  upon  them,    becaufe   they  were 
poor  j   while  their  illuftrious  compatriots 

were 
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were  exempt,  becaufe  they  were  noble.* 
Afk  the  aged  peafant,  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  labour  for  his  own  fubfiftence  ;  afk 
the  mother  of  a  group  of  helplefs  chil- 
dren, if  they  are  not  the  happier  for  being 
allured,  that  the  fon,  the  hufband,  on 
whom  their  exiftence  depends,  cannot  now 
be  torn  from  the.  paternal  cottage ;  and,  to 
execute  fome  ambitious  fcheme  of  a  weak 
king  or  a  wicked  minifter,  be  enrolled 
againft  their  inclination  in  a  mercenary 
army  ? — Let  the  foldier,  who  is  now 
armed  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  ren- 
dered worthy  of  that  blood  he  is  ready  to 
facrifice  to  preferve  it,  tell  you  whether 
he  is  not  happier  for  the  confcioufnefs 
that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  de- 
valuation into  another  land  as  a  Have,  but 
fhall  hereafter  guard  his  own  as  a  freeman ; 

*  Ce  gouvernement  ferait  digne  des  Hottentots, 

fays   Voltaire,    dans    lequel  il  feroit    permis    a  urt 

Certain  nombre  d'hommes  de  dire,  c'eft  a  ceux   qui 

travaillent  a  payer — Nous  ne  devons  rien  payer, 

parceque  nous  fommes  oififs. 

alls. 
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aflc  the  hufbandman,  whofe  labours  were 
coldly  and  reluctantly  performed  before, 
when  the  fermiers-general,  and  the  inten- 
dants  of  the  provinces,  devoured  two- 
thirds  of  their  labour,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed more  willingly  and  more  profper- 
oufly  to  cultivate  a  foil  from  whence  thofe 
locufts  are  driven  by  the  breath  of  liberty  ? 
Enquire  of  the  citizen,  the  mechanic,, 
if  he  repofes  not  more  quietly  in  his  houfe 
from  the  certainty  that  it  is  not  now  liable 
to  be  entered  by  the  marechaujfies,  and  that 
it  is  no  longer  poffible  for  him  to  be 
forcibly  taken  out  of  it  by  a  lettre  de  cachet, 
in  the  power  of  a  minifter,  or  hisfecretary, 
"his  fecretary's  clerk,  or  his  miftrefs  ?  Let 
the  voice  of  common  fenfe  anfwer,  whe- 
ther the  whole  nation  has  gained  nothing 
In  its  dignity,  by  obtaining  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  by  the  reform  in  the  courts 
of  judicature;  where,  it  is  well  known, 
that  formerly,  every  thing  was  given  to 
money  or  to  favour,  and  to  equity  and 
juflice,    nothing  ? — As  to   the   prejudice 

tha£ 
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that  all  thefe  alterations  have  been  to  the 
manners  of  fociety,    to  that,    indeed,   I 
have  nothing  to  fay. — I  muft  lament  that, 
in  making  off  the  yoke,  we  have  been  fo 
long  reproached  for  wearing,  we  have  not 
taken  care  to  preferve,  unfaded,  all  thofe 
elegant  flowers  with  which  it  was  deco- 
rated.   The  complaint,  perhaps,  is  well 
founded,  for  I  have  heard  it  before ;  and, 
particularly  from  the  ladies  of  your  coun- 
try, Sir ;  to  whom,  I  am  afraid,  the  name 
of  a  Frenchman  will  hereafter  give  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  a  favage ;  a  mif- 
fortune  which,    as   I  greatly  admire  the 
Englifti  ladies,    nobody  can   more  truly 
regret  than  I  fliall.— But  I  mail  tire  you, 
Sir,  by  thus  dwelling  on  a  fubjecl:  which 
you  have  juft  obferved  is  very  ennuyant ; 
and,  therefore,  will  leave  you  to  Monfieur 
1'Abbe    de  Bremont,    whofe    ideas,    on 
public  matters,  feem  more  happily  to  meet 
your  own." 

Montfleuri  then  walked  away,  and,  with 

me,  joined  the  party  of  the  Lady  of  the 

j  houfe, 
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houfe,  who  was  at  play  in  another  room.— 
The  converfation,  round  the  table,  took 
another  turn,  and  we  foon  afterwards  went 
away ;  and,  as  the  evening  was  warm, 
flrolled  into  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
where  my  friend  continued,  as  I  will  re- 
late in  a  future  letter,  to  fpeak  on  the 
predifpofmg  caufes  of  the  revolution — and 
on  its  effects. 

I.  am  fo  late  now,  as  to  the  poft,  that 
I  have  only  time  to  entreat  you  to  write 
to  me  immediately,  that  I  may  receive 
your  letter  before  I  leave  Paris,  which  will 
be  within  thefe  fifteen  days. — The  ten  lafl: 
have  paft  without  my  receiving  a  fingle  lint 
from  you. — Adieu  !  dear  Bethel, 

Your's  truly, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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LETTER    IX. 
TO    MR.     BETHEL. 

Paris,  Auguft  4,  1 790. 

IT  is  very  uneafy  to  me,  my  dear 
Bethel,  to  be  fo  long  without  hearing  from 
you. — I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  you 
are  abfent  from  Hartfield,  and  wandering 
with  my  little  friends,  Harry  and  Louifa, 
on  one  of  your  ufual  fummer  tours;  and 
that,  therefore,  you  have  not  received  my 
letters,  and  know  not  whither  to  direct. — 
I  would,  indeed,  rather  believe  any  thing 
than  that  you  have  forgotten  me,  unlefs  it 
be,  that  illnefs  has  prevented  your  writing. 
Waverly  has  had  only  two  letters  from 
his  youngeit  filler  fince  he  left  England ; 
and  they  hardly  mention  the  Verney  fa- 
mily, as  Fanny  Waverly  is  with  her  mo- 
ther at  Bath,  where  they  ufually  refide. 

Were    my   heart   lefs   deeply  interefted 
for  my   friends   in  England,  I  fhould  be 

quite 
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quite  abforbed  in  French  politics ;  and, 
could  thofe  friends  be  even  for  a  little 
while  fupplied  by  foreign  connections,  the 
family  of  Montfleuri  would  be  that  where 
I  fhould  chufe  to  feek  them. — But  the 
tender  intereft  I  feel  for  fome  individuals 
in  England,  no  time,  no  change  of  fcene 
can  weaken  ;  my  heart 

"  Still  to  my  country  turns  with  ceafelefs  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain."* 

I  will  not  indulge  this  train  of  thought; 
it  will  be  better  to  continue  to  relate  the 
converfation  I  had  with  Montfleuri  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  evening,  of  which  I  def. 
cribed  the  beginning  in  my  laft  letter. 

As  we  walked  together  towards  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  he  afked  me  if  I 
knew  the  young  Engliihman,  whofe  argu- 
ment, in  defence  of  the  enormous  revenues 
of  the  bifhops,  was  fo  very  convincing. — 
"  Not  even  by  name,"  anfvvered  I ;  "  and 
fo  far  am  I  from  wiihing  to  enquire,  that  I 

*  Goldfmith, 
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would  I  could  forget  having  heard  fuch 
frivolous  folly  in  my  native  language." — 
Montfleuri  fmiled  at  the  warmth  with  which 
I  fpoke.  "  I  can  forgive,"  faid  he,  "  the 
fhort  view  of  an  unexperienced  boy  juft 
come  from  his  college,  or  the  trifling  incon- 
fequence  of  a  mere  petit  maitre,  who  know- 
ing nothing  beyond  what  the  faunterers  in 
a  coffee-houfe,  or  the  matrons  of  a  card- 
table  have  taught  him  to  repeat  by  rote ; 
talks  merely  as  a  child  recites  his  leflbn, 
without  being  capable  of  affixing  one  idea 
to  the  fentences  he  utters. — Such  people 
are  perfectly  harmlefs,  or  rather  bring 
into  ridicule  the  caufe  they  attempt  to 
defend ;  but,  when  I  meet,  as  too  often  I 
have  done,  Englifhmen  of  mature  judg- 
ment and  folid  abilities,  fo  loft  to  all  right 
principles  as  to  depreciate,  mifreprefent, 
and  condemn  thofe  exertions  by  which  we 
have  obtained  that  liberty  they  affect  fo 
feduloufly  to  defend  for  themfelves ;  when 
they  declaim  in  favour  of  an  hierarchy  fo 
fubverfive  of  all  true  freedom,  either  of 

thought 
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thought  or  action,  and  fo  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — and  pretend  to 
blame  us  for  throwing  off  thofe  yokes, 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  themfelves, 
and  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ridicule  us  for  enduring  :  I  even  hear  them 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, and  reflect  with  concern  on  the  power 
of  national  prejudice  and  national  jealoufy, 
to  darken  and  pervert  the  underftanding. 

"  All,  however,  that  I  have  ever  heard 
from  fuch  men,  has  ferved  only  to  prove 
to  me,  either  that  they  fear  for  their  own 
nation  the  too  great  political  confequence 
of  ours,  when  our  conftitution  mail  be 
eftablifhed  ;  or  know  and  dread,  that  the 
light  of  reafon  thus  rapidly  advancing, 
which  has  fhewn  us  how  to  overturn  the 
mafly  and  cumbrous  edifice  of  defpotifm, 
will  make,  too  evident,  the  faults  of  their 
own  fyftem  of  government,  which  it  is 
their  particular  interefl  to  fkreen  from  re- 
fearch  and  reformation. — But  how  feeble 
are  all  the  endeavours  of  this  political  jea- 
loufy 
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ouff  on  one  hand,  and  the  yet  obftinate 
prejudices  of  papal  fuperftition  on  the 
rther,  to  obfeure  this  light  in  its  irrefifti- 
:>le  and  certain  progrefs ;  more  rapid  and 
•nore  brilliant  from  the  vain  attempt  to 
intercept  and  impede  it. — "  Ne  fentez  vous 
t>as,"  fays  Voltaire  very  juftly — "  Ne 
fentez  vous  pas,  que  ce  qui  eft  jufle,  clair,  evi- 
dent, eft  naiurellement  refpetle  de  tout  le  monde, 
&  que  des  chimeres  ne  pen-vent  pas  toujours  s'at- 
tirer  la  mime  veneration  ?  *  " 

"  The  fudden  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  country,  from  the  mo  ft  indolent 
fubmiffion  to  a  defpotic  government,  to  the 
adoption  of  principles  of  more  enlarged 
liberty  than  your  nation  has  ever  avowed, 
appeared  fo  aftonifhing,  and  fo  unaccount- 
able, to  thofe  who  beheld  the  event  at  a 
diftance,  that  they  believed  it  could  not  be 
permanent.  Our  national  character,  a 
character  given  us  by  Csfar,  and  which 

*  Are  you  not  fennble,  that  what  is  juft,  clear, 
and  evident,  muft  be  naturally  attended  to — And 
jthat  chimeras  cannot  always  be  held  in  veneration  ? 

we 
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we  are  faid  ftill  to  retain — That  vehement, 
fierce,  and  almoft  irrefiftible,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  action,  we  are  foon  repulfed 
and  difmayed — Encouraged  the  periuafion, 
that  the  revolution  would  prove  only  a 
violent  popular  commotion ;  and  that 
when  our  firft  ardour  was  abated,  the  fpirit 
of  our  ancient  government,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  well-known  difpofition  of  the 
French  people,  would  gradually  refume 
its  influence  ;  and  perhaps,  by  a  few  con- 
ceffions  of  little  confequence,  induce  us  to 
iubmit  again  to  that  fyftem,  which  a  mo- 
mentary frenzy  had  fufpended.  But  J, 
who,  though  as  diflipated  as  moft  men, 
was  neither  an  unobferving  or  difinterefted 
fpecftator  of  what  was  pafling,  have  for 
fome  years  feen,  that  our  government  was 
approaching  rapidly  to  its  diflblution,  and, 
that  many  caufes  unknown,  and  unfufpect- 
ed,  were  filently  uniting  to  accelerate  its 
ruin. 

"  The  advocates  for  defpotifm  confider 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Louis 

the 
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the  Fourteenth,  as  evidences  in  favor  of 
their  fyftem ;  but  allowing,  that  the  former 
was  an  excellent  man,  and  worthy  to  be 
entrufted  with  the  power  of  governing  a 
great  people  (which  can  hardly  be  allowed 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth),  what  a  black  and 
hideous  lift  of  regal  monfters  may  be 
brought  to  contraft  fo  favourable  a  picture. 
The  various  murders  and  afiaffinations 
which  Rain  the  annals  of  the  laffc  princes  of 
the  Houfe  of  Valois ;  and,  above  all,  the 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  reflect  dif- 
grace  on  a  nation,  which,  even  at  that 
dark  period,  could  tolerate  and  obey  fuch 
ferocious  tyrants,  and  Hill  more,  on  the 
fanguinary  fuperftition  which  gave  them 
a  pretence  to  commit  thefe  enormities. 
The  fame  bigotry,  however,  delivered  his 
infulted  country  from  the  laft  of  this  odi- 
ous race  *;  but  it  oppofed,  in  his  fucceflbr, 
a  man  who  feemed  born  for  the  political 
falvation  of  his  people,  and  who  became 

*  Henry  the  Third. 
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afterwards  the  beft  king  that  France  ever 
boafted. — Brought  up  like  the  mountai- 
neers, over  whom  only  it  was  once  likely- 
he  mould  reign,  his  heart  had  never  been 
hardened,  nor  his  frame  enervated  by  the 
flatteries  or  luxuries  of  a  court. —  He  had 
not  been  taught,  that  to  be  born  a  king 
is  to  be  born  fomething  more  than  man. 

"  The  admirable  difpofkions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  nature,  were  fo  much  im- 
proved in  the  rigid  ichool  of  adverfity,  in 
which  fo  many  years  of  his  life  werepafled, 
that  his  charader  was  fixed,  and  profpe-. 
rity  and  power  could  not  deftroy  thofe  fen- 
timents  of  humanuy  and  goodnefs  which 
made  him,  throughout  his  whole  reign(even 
amidft  the  too  liberal  indulgence  of  fome 
weaknefles  and  errors)  confider  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people  as  the  firfl  object  of  his 
government.  But  his  life  was  imbittered, 
and  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  his  fub- 
je&s  continually  oppofed,  by  the  reftlefs 
fufpicion,  and  encroaching  ambition  of 
the  priefts  of  that  religion,  to  which,   to 
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fave  the  effufion  of  his  people's  blood,  he 
was  a  relu&ant,  and  perhaps,  not  a  very 
fincere  convert.  Till  at  length  the  fame 
execrable  fanaticifm  raifed  againft  him  the 
murderous  hand  of  Ravaillac,  and  with 
him  perifhed  the  hopes  of  France ;  a  na- 
tion that,  had  he  lived,  would  probably 
have  pofTeffed  profperity  and  happinefs, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  political 
liberty. 

"  The  treafure  that  the  wife  ceconomy  of 
the  Due  de  Sully  had  amaffed  for  him,  to 
carry  on  his  projects,  which  would  have 
fecured  a  long  and  univerfal  peace,  were 
inftantly,  on  his  death,  diflipated  among 
the  hungry  and  felfifh  nobility  that  fur- 
rounded  his  widow*. 

"  The  early  part  of  ths  reign  of  the  weak 
and  peevifh  bigot  his  ton,  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, was  marked  by  a  faint  attempt  to 
reftore  fomething  like  a  voice  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  convocation  of  lesetatsgeneraux-]-. 

*  Mary  of  Medicis. 

f  The  laft  afiembly  of  that  defcription  that  was 
called  in  France. 

Vo  h.  I.  H  But 
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"  But  this  was  rather  an  effort  of  the  no- 
bility againft  the  hated  power  of  the 
Italian  favourites,  the  Conchinis,  than 
meant  to  reftore  to  the  people  any  part  of 
their  loft  rights. 

"  The  whole  of  this  reign  was  rendered 
odious  by  the  continual  wars  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  religion,  which  deluged  the  coun- 
try with  blood  ;  by  the  factions,  which 
exifled  even  in  the  family  of  the  prince 
upon  the  throne  ;  where  the  mother  was 
armed  againft  her  fon,  the  fon  againft  his 
mother;  and  the  brothers  againft  each 
other. — All  praclifing,  in  turn,  every  arti- 
fice that  perfidy  and  malignity  could  ima- 
gine ;  and  facrificing  every  thing  to  their 
o  wn  worthlefs  views. — When  to  thefe 
ruinous  circumftances  was  added  an  am- 
bitious ariftocracy,  ready  on  every  occa- 
fion  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  difcord  is  his  coun- 
cils, it  is  eafily  feen  that  nothing  but  the 
refolute  courage,  and  ftrong  talents  of 
Richelieu  could  have  prevented  the  total 

deftruc- 
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deftrucYion  of  France  as  a  monarchy  ;  it 
would,  but  for  him,  have  been  broken  into 
fmall  republics,  and  fmall  principalities ; 
the  firft  would  have  been  pofTefTed  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  latter  by  the  principal 
nobility  ;  who,  when  ever  they  opp^fed 
the  court,  and  flew  into  rebellion,  revolt- 
ed not  againft  meafures,  but  men. —  It  was 
the  favourites  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
that  provoked  them,  and  not  the  encreaf- 
ing  opprefllon  of  the  people. — The  un- 
happy and  plundered  people,  who  equally 
the  vi&ims  of  the  monarch,  the  nobles, 
and  the  priefts,  were  pillaged  and  de- 
flroyed  by  them  all. 

But  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  whic'i 
covered  Europe,  was  yet  but  flowly  and 
partially  rolling  away  :  it  was  during  this 
period  that  Galileo  was  imprifoned  in 
Italy*  for  his  difcoveries  in  aftronomy ;  and 

*  "There  I  vifited,"  fays  Milton,  "  the  cele- 
brated Galileo,  then  poor  and  old,  and  a  lorg  time 
a  prifoner  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquifition,  fur 
daring  to  think  othervvife  in  aftronomy  than  his 
Francifcan  and  Dominican  licenfers  thought." 
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that  Defcartes  was  accufed  of  impiety  and 
atheifm. 

"  The  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
more  propitious  to  knowledge. — His  en- 
couragement of  fcience  and  literature  has, 
in  the  immortality  it  has  conferred  upon 
him,  led  many  writers  to  forget  the  oflen- 
tatious  defpot,  in  the  munificent  patron. — 
Fafcinated  by  his  manners,  dazzled  by 
the  magnificence  of  his  public  works, 
and  elated  by  his  victories,  his  people 
felt  for  him  the  mod  enthufiaftic  attach- 
ment, and  loved  even  his  vices;  vices 
which  the  fervile  crowd  of  nobles  around 
him,  found  it  their  intereft  to  imitate  and 
applaud ;  while  the  priefts  alfo  made 
their  advantage  of  thefe  errors,  obtaining 
by  them  the  means  of  dictating  to  a  man 
who  was  at  once  a  libertine  and  a  de-vote. 
— The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  ; 
the  cruel  and  abfurd  perfecution  of  the 
Proteftants,  were  among  the  follies  that  they 
led  him  to  commit ;  and  depopulated  and 
impoverished  his  country,  which,  at  his 
death,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  an  unfuc- 
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cefsful  war,  was  in  a  {late  of  almoll  total 
bankruptcy  ;  yet,  fo  bigotted  were  we  then 
to  the  fyftem  of  paffive  obedience,  fo  at- 
tached to  unlimited  monarchy,  that 
throughout  the  lonp-  reign  of  his  great- 
grandfon,*  the  munnurs  of  the  people 
were  feeble  and  disregarded :  though  their 
burthens  were  intolerable,  though  they 
were  impofed  by  a  prince  who,  without 
any  of  the  virtues  of  his  predeceffor,  had 
more  than  his  vices ;  and,  though  the 
fums  thus  extorted  from  the  hard  hands 
of  patient  indufbry,  were  either  expended 
in  difgraceful  and  ill-managed  wars,  or 
lavifhed  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  moll: 
profligate  court-}-  that  modern  Europe  has 
beheld.  From  the  infamous  means  that 
to  fupport  ail  this,  were  then  praclifed 
to  raiie  money ;  from  the  heavy  impofts 
that  were  then  laid  on  the  country,  France 
has  never  recovered ;  but,  perhaps,  in 
the  difcontents  which  thefe  oppreffions 
created,  filentand  unmarked  as  they  were, 

*  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

+  See  la  Vie  privee  de  Louis  XV. 
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the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  univerfal 
fpirit  of  revolt,  to  which  Ihe  is  now  in- 
debted for  her  freedom. 

"  In  the  mean-time,  the  progrefs  of  let- 
ters, which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  en- 
couraged, was  infenfibly  difpelling  that 
ignorance  that  alone  could  fecure  this 
blind  obedience. — The  prelident,  Montef- 
quieu  had  done  as  much  as  a  writer,  under 
a  defpot,  dared  to  do,  towards  developing 
the  fpirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government;  and,  though  the 
multitude  heeded  not,  or  understood  not 
his  abftract  reafoning,  he  taught  thofe  to 
think,  who  gradually  diffeminated  his 
opinions.  Voltaire  attacked  defpotifm  in 
all  its  holds,  with  the  powers  of  refiftlefs 
wit. — Roufieau  with  matchkfs  eloquence: 
■ — and,  as  thefe  were  authors  who,  to  the 
force  of  reafon,  added  the  charms  of 
fancy,  they  were  univerfally  read,  and 
their  fentiments  were  adopted  by  all  claffes 
of  men. 

"  The  political  maxims  and  oeconomica 
fyftems   of  Turgor,    and  the   application 

of 
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of  thefe  principles  by  Mirabeau,  excited 
a  fpirit  of  enquiry,  the  refill t  of  which 
could  not  fail  of  being;  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  mankind  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  France,  when 
the  ambitious  policy  of  our  miniftry  fent 
our  foldiers  into  America  to  fupport  the 
Englifh  colonifts  in  their  refiftance  to  the 
parent  ftate." 

I  here  interrupted  my  friend,  by  remaik- 
ing,  that  fo  deep  is  the  refentment  which 
the  Englifh  ftill  entertain  againft  his  na- 
tion for  this  inteference,  that  I  had  heard 
many  rejoicing  over  the  mod  unpromiilng 
pi&ure  they  could  draw  of  the  prefent  ftate 
of  France ;  and,  when  they  have  ima- 
gined the  country  deluged  with  blood, 
and  perifhing  by  famine,  have  faid — "  Oh  ! 
the  French  deferve  it  all  for  what  they 
did  againft  us  in  America." — 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Sir,"  anfwered  Mont- 

fleuri,  "  thefe  good  countrymen  of  your's 

are  a  little  inconfiderate  and  inconfiftent ;  in  - 

confiderate  in  not  reflecting,  that  the  inter- 
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ference    which    feems    fo    unpardonable, 
was  the   act   of  the   cabinet,  not  of  the 
people,  who  had  no  choice,  but  went   to 
be   mot  at   for  the  liberties  of  America, 
without  having  any  liberty   at  all  of  their 
own;  and,  inconfiftent  inafmuch,  as  they 
now  exclaim  againft  the  refolution  we  have 
made  to    deprive   our   monarchs   of  the 
power   of  making  war ;    a   power   which 
they  thus  complain  has  been  fo  unwarrant- 
ably exerted — Thefe  are  fome  of  the  many 
abfurdities  into  which  a  refolution  to  de- 
fend a  pernicious  fyftem,  betrays  its  ableft 
advocates.     However,  our  court  has  found 
its  punifhment ;  blinded  by  that  reftlefs  de- 
fire  of  conqueft,  and  their  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh,  which  has  ever  marked  its  po- 
litics, our  government  did  not  refled:  that 
they   were     thus    tacitly    encouraging    a 
fpirit  fubverfive   to  all  their  views ;  nor 
forefee,  that  the  men  who  were   fent  out 
to  aflift  in  the  prefervation  of  American 
freedom,  would  foon  learn  that  they   were 
degraded  by  being  themfelves  Haves ;  and 

would 
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would  return  to  their  native  country  to 
feel  and  to  affert  their  right  to  be  them- 
felves  free. 

"  I  was  then  a  very  young  man  ;  but  my 
father,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  regiment 
of  Naffau,  and  who  died  in  America,  took 
me  with  him  in  defpite  of  the  tears  and, 
entreaties  of  my  mother. — I  faw  there  fuch 
fcenes  as  have  left  an  indeliable  impreffion 
on  my  mind,  and  an  utter  abhorrence  for 
all  who,  to  gratify  their  own  wild  ambi- 
tion, or  from  even  worfe  motives,  can 
deliberately  animate  the  human  race  to 
become  butchers  of  each  other. — Above 
all,  it  has  given  me  a  deteftation  of  civil 
war,  for  the  fiercer!  animofity  with  which 
the  French  and  Englifti  armies  have  met 
in  the  field,  was  mildnefs  and  friendfhip 
in  comparifon  of  the  ferocity  felt  by  the 
Englifh  and  Americans,  men  fpeaking  the 
fame  language,  and  originally  of  the  fame 
country,  in  their  encounters  with  each 
other.  I  faw,  amidft  the  almoft  undis- 
ciplined Americans,  many  inftances  of 
H  5  that 
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that  enthufiaflic  courage  which  animates 
men  who  contend  for  all  that  is  dear  to 
them,  againftthe  iron  hand  of  injuftice; 
and,  I  faw  thefe  exertions  made  too  often 
vain,  againft  the  difciplined  mercenaries 
of  defpotifm ;  who,  in  learning  to  call 
them  rebels,  feemed  too  often  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  were  men.  How  little 
did  I  then  imagine,  that  a  country  which 
feemed  to  be  devoted  to  deftruction,  could 
ever  be  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  that  in  which  I 
have  fince  beheld  it.— Yes,  my  friendj  I 
revifited  this  country  two  years  fince,  in 
which  fourteen  years  I  had  ferved  asanen- 
fign,  when  it  was  the  feat  of  war. — I  fee  it 
now  recovered  of  thofe  wounds,  which  its 
unnatural  parent  hoped  were  mortal,  and 
in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  of  political 
health. 

"  What  then  becomes-  of  the  political 
credit  of  thofe  who  prognoflicated,  that  her 
productions  would  be  unequal  to  her 
wants ;  her  legislatures  to  her  government. 
—I  know  not  how  far  the  mother-country 
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is  the  worfe  for  this  difunion  with  her  co- 
lonies—but, I  am  fure,  they  are  the  bet- 
ter ;  and,  nothing  is  more  falfe  than  that 
idea  of  the  veteran  ftatefmen,  that  a  coun- 
try, under  a  new  form  of  government,  is 
deftitute    of  thofe  who    have   ability    to 
diredt  it.— That  they  may  be  unlearned 
in   the   deteftable   chicane  of  politics,    is 
certain;    but,  they   are  alfo  uncorrupted 
by  the  odious  and  pernicious  maxims  of 
the  unfeeling  tools  of  defpotifm ;  honeft 
minifters.  then,  and  able  negotiators  will 
arife  With  the  occafion.— They  have  ap- 
peared   in    America;    they   are   rifing  in 
France— they  have,    indeed,  arifen ;  and, 
when  it  is  feen  that  talents  and  application, 
and   not  the  fmile   of    a   miftrefs,   or    a 
connection    with    a  parafite,    give  claims 
to  the  offices  of  public  truft  ;  men  of  talents 
and  application  will  never  be  wanting  to 
fill  them." 

Montfleuri  here  paufed  a  moment ;  and 

a   fentence   of    Milton's,    of  whom    you 

know  I   am    an   inceffant   reader,    imme. 

diately   occurred  to  me  as  extremely  ap- 
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plicable  to  what  he  had  been  faying ;  I 
repeated  it  to  him  in  Englifh,  which  he 
underftands  perfectly  well. 

"  For,  when  God  lhakes  a  kingdom, 
with  ilrong  and  healthful  commotions,  to 
a  general  refoming,  it  is  not  untrue  that 
many  fectaries  and  falfe  teachers  are 
then  bufieft  in  feducing :  but  yet  more 
true  it  is,  that  God  then  raifes,  to  his  own 
work,  men  of  rare  abilities  and  more  than 
common  induftry ;  not  only  to  look  back 
and  revife  what  hath  been  taught  here- 
tofore, but  to  gain  further,  and  go  on 
fome  new  and  enlightened  Heps  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth."  * 

Here  our  conference  was  ended  for  this 
time,  at  leaft,  on  politics.  We  took  a 
few  turns  among  the  happy  group*  who 
were  either  walking,  or  fitting,  to  enjoy 
the  moft  beautiful  moon-light  evening  I 
ever  remember  to  have  feen ;  and  I  then 
returned  to  my  hotel,  and  went  to  my  re- 
pofe,  determined  to  indulge  the  pleafing 
hope  of  having  letters  from  England  on 

*  Milton  on  the  Liberty  of  unlicenfed  Printing; 
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the  morrow,  as  it  was  poft  day ;  but,  I  am 
again  moft  feverely  difappointed. — Wa- 
verly, however,  has  letters  from  his  fitters 
— they  lay  on  the  table  in  the  room  where 
we  ufually  fit,  for  he  is  gone  with,  I  know 
not  what  party,  to  Chantilly. — I  fee  that 
one  of  them  is  directed  by  the  hand 
of  Geraldine. — I  have  taken  it  up  an 
hundred  times,  and  laid  it  down  again — 
It  is  fealed  with  an  impreffion  of  the  Ver« 
ney  arms — It  is  heavy,  and  feems  to  con- 
tain more  than  one  or  two  fheets  of  paper ; 
perhaps,  there  is  a  letter  in  it  for  me. — 
Yet,  why  mould  I  flatter  myfelf? — The 
other  letter  is  from  Fanny  Waverly — I 
recollect  her  hand,  for  it  a  little  refembles 
her  lifter's. — Would  to  heaven  Waverly 
was  come  back — He  went  on  a  fudden, 
and  named  no  time  for  his  return  ;  and 
my  time,  thefe  laft  two  days,  has  been 
wafted  in  the  moft  uneafy  expectation  ;  for 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  purport 
of  thefe  letters. — If  they  aflure  me  of  the 
health  and  content  of  Mrs.  Verney,  for  I 

will 
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will  try  to  break  myfelf  of  calling  her  Ge- 
raldine  (becaufe  I  always  long  to  add  my 
to  that  beloved  name) — I  will  endeavour 
to  account,  dear  Bethel,  for  your  iilence, 
by  believing  that  you  are  travelling  with 
your  children ;  and  fet  out  as  chearfully 
as  I  can,  with  Montfleuri  and  his  lifters, 
on  Monday,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for 
our  departure. — I  hoped,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  I  had  determined  Waverly  to  go  with 
us,  but  he  has  fince  made  fome  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  has  probably  new  fchemes. 
Adieu  !  You  know  me  to  be  ever 

mod  faithfully  your's, 
LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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LETTER    X. 

Montfleuri,  Auguft  29,  1790. 

AFTER  being  once  more  compelled 
:o  change  my  plan  on  account  of  the  inde- 
ntion of  Waverly,  who  did  not  return  to 
Paris  till  fome  days  after  he  had  written  to 
ne  to  fay  he  fhould  be  there  ;  he  arrived, 
ind  I  faw  thefe  letters,  which  alone  would 
uve  iuduced  me  to  wait. — But  I  was  ex- 
:remely  mortified  to  find,  that  inftead  of 
in  account  of  Geraldine  herfelf,  it  was 
)nly  a  long  letter  about  healch  and  pru- 
ience,  which  Mrs.  V\raverly,  who  has  the 
rout  herfelf,  has  employed  her  daughter 
0  write  for  her  to  her  fon.  In  a  poftfcript, 
lowever,  fhe  adds  fome  trifling  commiffions 
>n  her  own  account,  which,  as  Waverly  fet 
>ut  the  next  day  for  Rheims,  with  the  fame 
tampering  party  with  whom  he  was  juft 
eturned  from  Chantilly,  he  left  for  me  to 
:xecute  :  judge  whether  I  did  not  under- 
take 
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take  them  with  pleafure,  with  delight, 
and  whether  I  regretted  the  two  days 
longer  that  were  thus  palled  in  her  fervice 
at  Paris. — This  circumftance  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  her. — And  fo, 
my  dear  Bethel,  I  fhall  have  a  letter  from 
her  before  I  quit  this  place,  whither  I 
have  entreated  her  to  direct.  Do  not  now 
give  me  one  of  your  grave,  cold  lectures — 
and  blame  me  for  the  inconfiftency  of  flying 
from  my  country  to  conquer  a  paffion 
which  I  Hill  take  every  opportunity  of 
cherifhing. — Without  this  afFe&ion,  I  feel 
that  my  life  would  fink  into  lifelefs  apathy ; 
and  I  cannot,  my  rigid  Mentor,  difcover 
the  immorality  of  it,  in  its  prefent  form. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  that  my 
apprehenlions  of  rendering  myfelf  unwor- 
thy of  the  efteem,  which,  I  now  believe,. 
Geraldine  feels  for  me,  acts  upon  me  as  a 
fort  of  fecond  confcience. — What  ought 
not  that  mai;  to  attempt,  who  dares  hope 
ever  to  become  worthy  of  her  heart? — But 
I  dare  not ;  nor  do  I  evertruft  myfelf  with 
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ib  prefumptuous  a  thought. — Her  friend- 
ihip,  her  efteem,  may  be  mine — But  I  am 
getting  into  regions,  where  your  cold  and 
calm  philofophy  cannot,  or  will  not  fol- 
low me. 

I  retutn,  therefore,  to  mere  matter  of 
fait ;  and  to  thank  you  for  your  long-ex- 
pedted  and  long  wimed-for  letter. — It  is 
tolerably  interfpeffed  with  lectures,  my 
good  friend — but  I  thank  you  for  them, 
becaufe  I  know  they  are  the  effufions  of 
anxious  friendfhip — and  ftill  more,  I  thank 
you  for  the  account  you  give  me  of  your- 
felf,  your  children,  and  all  other  friends, 
for  whom  you  think  I  am  interefled,  ex- 
cept the  Verneys,  whom  you  cruelly  leave 
Out  of  the  lift — and  relative  to  them,  there- 
fore, I  form  many  uneafy  conjectures,  fo 
that,  inftead  of  faving  me  from  pain,  you 
have  infli(fted  it ;  my  apprehenfions,  pro- 
bably, go  beyond  the  truth  ;  but  Geral- 
dine  is  unhappy,  I  know  Ihe  is. — In  every 
Englifh  newfpaper  that  I  have  feen  fince 
I  left  London,  there  is  fome  account   of 
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Verney's  exploits  upon  the  turf — and  of  his 
winnings  or  his  lofings. — Some  of  Waver- 
ly's  acquaintance,  whom  I  accidentally 
converfed  with  at  Paris,  fpoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  high  approbation,  as  to  ufe  their 
own  cant,  "  a  devilifh  dafliing  fellow — 
a  good  fellow" — and  fuch  epithets  as  con- 
vinced me  he  is  facrificing  the  happinefs 
of  that  lovely  woman  to  the  glory  of  be- 
ing talked  of — The  ijnly  fpecies  of  fame 
which  feems  to  give  him  any  pleafure. 

I  am  now  at  Montfleuri,  in  the  Lyonois. 
— Had  I  not  felt,  as  I  travelled  hither,  a 
ftrange,  uneafy  fenfation,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  weaknefs,  in  reflecting  on 
the  encreafing  diftance  between  me  and 
Geraldine ;  and  had  I  not  very  uneafy 
apprehenfions  about  her  brother,  who  is 
gone  with  a  fet  of  very  diflipated  boys, 
they  hardly  know  whither  themfelves,  my 
journey  to  this  place  would  have  been  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  I  ever  made. 

I  have  twice  before  travelled  the  diredt 
road   from  Paris    to  Lyons. — Montfleuri, 

who 
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who  is  the  mod  chearful  companion  in  the 
world,  has  himfelf  a  great  tafte  for  rural 
beauty,  and  therefore,  though  every  part 
of  this  country  is,  of  courfe,  well  known 
to  him,  he  had  particular  pleafure  in  turn- 
ing out  of  the  road  to  (hew  me  any  view, 
or  building,  which  he  thought  worth  my 
obfervation.  Our  journey,  by  this  means, 
was  of  eight  days  continuance — and  eight 
days  have  been  feldom  more  pleafantly 
parTed. 

I  have  faid  very  little  hitherto  of  Mont- 
fleuri's  two  fitters,  who  are  with  us;  and 
who  are  by  no  means  objects  to  be  parTed 
in  filence,  in  the  account  you  with  to  have 
of  my  wanderings. — Though  I,  you  know, 
"  bear  a  charmed  heart,"  and  therefore 
cannot,  like  our  friend  Melthorpe,  en- 
liven my  narrative  with  details  of  my  own 
paflions  for  a  fprightly  French  woman,  or 
an  elegant  Italian.  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
were  I  to  be  fhewn,  in  fucceflion,  the  moft 
celebrated   beauties  of  all  the  kingdoms 

through 
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through  which  I  fhall  pafs,  I  thus  fhoul 
ftill  apoftrophife  Geraldine  : 

"  I  from  the  beauties,  common  eyes  adore, 

The  more  I  view  them — feel  thy  charms  the  more. 

But  I  am  talking  of  her  inftead  of  Madam 
de  Boifbelle,  who  is  very  beautiful  an 
very  unhappy,  two  circumftances  tha 
cannot  fail  to  make  her  extremely  inte 
refting ;  perhaps  fhe  is  rendered  yet  mor 
fo  by  the  unfailing  variety  of  her  man 
ner. — There  are  times  when  her  naturall 
gay  fpirits  fink  under  the  preffure  o 
misfortune ;  fometimes  her  ill-afforte< 
marriage,  which  has  put  her  into  the  powe 
of  a  man  altogether  unworthy  of  her 
the  embarraffment  of  his  affairs,  and  th 
uncertainty  of  her  fate,  recur  to  her  i 
all  their  force;  and  fhe  efcapes  from  com 
pany,  if  it  be  poffible,  to  hide  the  languo 
and  depreffion  (lie  cannot  conquer.  During 
our  journey,  however,  this  was  not  eafil; 
done,  and  I  often  remarked  with  pain 
thefe  cruel  reflections  fill  her  fine  eyes  witl 
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;ars,  and  force  deep  fighs  from   her  bo- 
jm. — But  this  difpofition  was  as  a  paffing 
loud    obfcuring   the    brilliancy    of    the 
unmer  fun. — The  moment  her  attention 
;  diverted  from  this  mournful  and  ufelefs 
ontemplation,   by   fome   new   object,    or 
ields  to  the  tender  raillery  of  her  brother, 
i'ho  is  extremely  fond  of  her,  the  gayeft 
miles  return  again  to  her  expreffive  coun- 
enance ;  her  eyes  regain  their  luitre,  and 
he    paffes     almoft    inftantaneoufly     from 
anguid  dejection,  to   moft  brilliant  viva- 
:ity. — Without  having  ever  had  what  we 
:all  a   good   education,   Jofephine  (for  I 
lave  learned  from  her  brother,  and  at  her 
)\vn   defire,  to  drop  the  formal  appella- 
:ion  of  Madame  de  Boifbelle)  Jofephine 
aas  much  of  that  fort  of  knowledge  which 
makes  her  a  pleafant  companion  ;  and  a 
fund  of  native  wit,  which,  though  it  is 
rather   fparkling  than  impreffive,  renders 
her  converfation  very  delightful. — She  has 
a  pretty  voice,  and  plays  well  on  the  harp. 
—Yet  all  (he  does  has  fo  much  of  national 
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character  in  it,  that  it  would  become  only 
a  French  woman,  and  I  think  I  fliould 
not  admire  one  of  my  own  countrywomen, 
who  pofTefTed  exactly  the  perfon,  talents 
and  manners  of  my  friend's  filter. — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  perfectly  under- 
stand me,  but  I  underftand  myfelf;  though, 
perhaps,  I  do  not  explain  myfelf  clearly. 

The  little  mild  Julie  is  yet  too  young 
to  have  any  very  decided  character. — The 
religious  prejudices  which  fhe  received  in 
her  early  infancy  (for  at  nine   years  old 
her  mother  determined  to  make  her  a  nun) 
have  funk  fo  deeply  in  her  mind,  that  I 
much  doubt  whether   they  will  ever   be 
erafed.     This   has  given  to   her   difpofi- 
tion  a  melancholy  cart,  which,  though  it 
renders  her,  perhaps, interefting  to  ftrangers, 
her  brother  fees  with  concern. — I  perceive 
that  there   is,    at   times,    a    very  painful 
ftruggle  in  her  mind,  between  her  wifh  to 
obey  and  gratify  him  in  entering  into  the 
world,  and  her  fears  of  offending  Heaven 
by  having  failed    to  renounce  it ;  and,  I 
4  am 
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am  afraid,  there  are  moments  which  any 
abfurd  bigot  might  take  advantage  of,  to 
perfuade  her,  that  fhe  mould  yet  return 
to  that  flate  whither  Heaven  has  fummoned. 
her. 

Julie,  however,  is  extremely  pretty, 
though  quite  in  another  ftyle  of  beauty 
from  her  lifter. — Waverly  admired  her, 
on  firft  feeing  her,  as  much  as  it  is  in 
his  nature  to  admire  any  woman ;  and, 
for  three  days,  I  fancied  it  poffible  that 
the  fair  and  penfive  nun  might  fix  this 
vagrant  fpirit.  I  even  began  to  confider, 
how  (if  the  affair  fhould  become  more 
ferious)  Geraldine,  as  much  as  lhe  wimes 
her  brother  married,  would  approve  of 
his  chufing  a  woman  of  another  country, 
and  another  religion  from  his  own  ;  and, 
I  had  fettled  it  with  myfelf,  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  the  progrefs  of  his  at- 
tachment, till  I  knew  her  fentiments. — I 
might,  however,  have  faved  myfelf  all 
my  wife  resolutions,  for  Waverly  imme- 
diately afterwards  making  fome  fortunate 
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additions  to  his  number  of  Englifh  ac- 
quaintance (Mr.  Chetwood,  the  able  ad- 
vocate for  epifcopalian  luxury  is  one)  has 
fince  paffed  all  his  time  among  them ;  and 
feems  to  have  loft,  in  their  company, 
every  impreffion  that  the  gentle  Julie,  and 
her  fafcinating,  though  very  imperfect 
Englifh,  had  made. — He  has  promifed, 
either  to  come  hither  within  ten  days,  or 
to  meet  me  at  Lyons  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fortnight ;  but  I  do  not  expert  that  he 
will  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  love  the 
defcription  of  places,  or  whether  I  am 
very  well  qualified  to  undertake  it,  if  you 
d0j — However,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  habitation  of  Mont- 
fieuri,  and  of  the  country  round  it,  where  his 
liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit  has,  ever 
fince  he  became  his  own  mailer,  been 
occupied  in  foftening  the  harm  features  of 
that  fvftem  of  government,  to  zvhich  only  the 
poverty  and  mifery  offuch  a  country  as  this  could, 
at  any  time,  be  owing. 

The 
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The  chateau  of  Montfleuri  is  an  old 
building,  but  it  is  neither  large  nor  mag« 
nificent — for  having  no  predeledbion  for 
the  gothic  gloom  in  which  bis  anceftors 
concealed  their  greatnefs,  he  has  pulled 
down  every  part  of  the  original  ftrudture, 
but  what  was  actually  ufeful  to  himfelf ; 
and  brought  the  houfe,  as  nearly  as  he 
could,  into  the  form  of  one  of  thofe  houfes, 
which  men  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year  inhabit  in  England. 

Its  fituation  is  the  moft  delicious  that 
luxuriant  fancy  could  imagine.— It  (lands 
on  a  gentle  rife,  the  river  there,  rather 
broad  than  deep,  makes  almoft  a  circuit 
round  it  at  the  diftance  of  near  half  a  mile. 
— Theoppofite  banks  rife  immediately  on 
the  fouth  fide  into  fteep  hills  of  fantaftic 
forms,  cloathed  with  vines. — They  arc 
naturally  indeed,  little  more  than  rocks  ; 
but  wherever  the  foil  was  deficient,  the 
induftry  of  the  labourers,  who  are  in  that 
diftricl  the  tenants  of  Montfleuri,  has  fup- 
plied  it;    and  the  wine  produced  in   this 
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little  mountainous  tract  is  particularly  de- 
licious. Thefe  pointed  hills  fuddenly  fink 
into  a  valley,  or  rather  a  narrow  pafs,  which 
thro'  tufts  of  cyprefs  that  grow  among 
the  rocks,  gives  a  very  fingular  view  into 
the  country  beyond  them. — Another  chain 
of  hills  then  rife;  and  thefe  laft  were  the 
property  of  a  convent  of  monks,  whofe 
monaftery  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
houfeof  my  friend. — In  the  culture  of  thefe 
two  adjoining  ridges  of  vineyards,  may  be 
feen  the  effe&s  of  the  management  of  the 
different  mailers  to  whom  they  belong.— 
The  peafants  on  the  domain  of  Montfleuri 
are  happy  and  profperous,  while  in  the 
line  of  country  immediately  adjoining  to 
his,  though  the  good  fathers  have  taken  to- 
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lerable  care  of  their  vineyards,  has  every 
where  elfe  the  appearance  of  being  under  a 
languid  and  reluctant  cultivation. — On  the 
top  of  one  of  the  higheft  of  thefe  hills  is 
the  ruin  of  a  large  ancient  building,  of 
which  the  country  people  tell  wonderful 
legends.     I   have   never  yet    explored  it 

but 
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but  it  is  a  fine  object  from  the  windows  of 
this  houfe  ;  and  I  rejoice,  that  Montfleuri, 
who  has  purchafed  the  eftate  of  the  con- 
vent, will  now  be  able  to  preferve  it  in  its 
prefent  romantic  form,  from  the  farther 
depredations  of  the  neighbouring  hinds, 
who,  whenever  their  fears  yielded  to  their 
convenience,  were  in  habits  of  carrying 
away  the  materials  for  their  own  purpofes ; 
and  have,  by  thofe  means,  done  more  than 
time  towards  destroying  this  monument  of 
antiquity. — I,  who  love,  you  know,  every 
thing  ancient,  unlefs  it  be  ancient  preju- 
dices, have  entreated  my  friend  to  preferve 
this  ftructure  in  its  prefent  ftate — than 
which,  nothing  can  be  more  picturefque  : 
when  of  a  fine  glowing  evening,  the  almoft 
perpendicular  hill  on  which  it  Hands  is  re- 
flected in  the  unruffled  bofom  of  the  broad 
river,  crowned  with  thefe  venerable  re- 
mains, half  mantled  in  ivy,  and  other 
parafytical  plants,  and  a  few  cvprciTes, 
which  grow  here  as  in  Italy,  mingling 
I  2  their 
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their  fpiral  forms  among  the   maffes  of 
ruin. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  between  the 
houfe  and  the  river,  is  the  paternal  eftate 
of  Montfleuri. — It  is  now  divided,  the 
lower  grounds  into  meadows,  and  the 
higher  into  corn  inclofures,  nearly  as  we 
feparate  our  fields  in  England. — The  part 
moll  immediately  adjoining  to  the  houfe 
he  has  thrown  into  a  paddock,  and  cut 
thofe  long  avenues,  which  in  almoft  every 
direction  pointed  towards  the  houfe  into 
groups  of  trees :  breaking  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  lines  they  would  yet  defcribe,  by 
young  plantations  of  fuch  trees  as  are  the 
moil  likely,  by  their  quick  growth,  to 
overtake  them  in  a  few  years. — But,  I  am 
not  quite  fure,  that  I  do  not  whh  he  had 
left  one  vifta  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
Spanifh  cheflnut  remaining. — I  know  this 
betrays  a  very  gothic  and  exploded  taile, 
but  fuch  is  the  force  of  early  impreffions, 
that  I  have  ilill  an  affection  for  "  the  bowed 
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roof" — the  cathedral-like  folemnity  of  long 
lines  of  tall  trees,  whofe  topmoft  boughs 
are  interlaced  with  each  other. — I  do  not, 
however,  defend  the  purity  of  my  tafte  in 
this  inftance;  for  nature  certainly  never 
planted  trees  in  direct  lines. — But  I  ac- 
count for  my  predeledtion,  by  the  kind  of 
penfive  and  melancholy  pleafure  I  ufed  to 
feel,  when  in  my  childhood  and  early 
youth,  I  walked  alone,  in  a  long  avenue 
of  arbeal,  which  led  from  a  very  wild 
and  woody  part  of  the  weald  of  Kent,  to 
an  old  houfe  my  father,  at  that  period  of 
my  life,  inhabited.  I  remember  the  cry 
of  the  wood-peckers,  or  yaffils,  as  we  call 
them  in  that  country,  going  to  rooft  in  a 
pale  autumnal  evening,  anfwered  by  the 
owls,  which  in  great  numbers  inhabit  the 
deep  foreft-like  glens  that  lay  behind  the 
avenue. — I  fee  the  moon  rifing  flowly  over 
the  dark  mafs  of  wood,  and  the  oppofite 
hills,  tinged  with  purple  from  the  laft  re- 
flection of  the  fun,  which  was  funk  behind 
them. — I  recall  the  fenfations  I  felt, 
I  3  when, 
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when,  as  the  filver  leaves  of  the  afpins 
trembled  'in  the  loweft  breeze,  or  flowly 
fell  to  the  ground  before  me,  I  became 
half  frightened  at  the  encreafing  obfcurity 
of  the  objefts  around  me,  and  have  almoft 
perfuaded  myfelf  that  the  grey  trunks  of 
thefe  old  trees,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the 
wind  among  their  branches,  were  the  dim 
forms,  and  hollow  fighs  of  fome  fuper- 
naturul  beings  ;  and  at  length,  afraid  of 
looking  behind  me,  I  have  hurried  breath- 
lefs  into  the  houfe. 

No  fuclv  fombre  tints  as  thefe,  however, 
fhaue  the  environs  of  Montfkuri's  habita- 
tion. Ever  iince  he  became  mailer  of  this 
place,  which,  till  then  had  been  very 
much  neglected,  he  has  been  endeavour- 
in.0,  to  bring  it  as  near  as  poffible  to  thofe 
plans  of  comfort  and  convenience  which 
he  faw  were  followed  in  England,  and  of 
which,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  the 
French,  in  general,  have  not  hitherto  had 
much  idea.  In  this  purfuit,  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded  much  better  than  I  ever  faw  it  done 
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in  France  before  ;  and  were  it  not  for  a 
few  obftinate  and  prominent  features  that 
belong  to  French  buildings,  which  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  him  to  remove,  it 
would  be  eafy  for  me  to  imagine  myfelf  in 
fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  En- 
gland.— A  little  fancy  would  convert  the 
vineyards  into  hop-gardens  (if  hops  could 
be  fuppofed  to  grow  on  fuch  eminences)  ; 
nor  would  they  be  much  injured  by  the 
comparifon  ;  for,  when  the  vine  of  either 
is  in  leaf,  the  hop,  feen  at  a  diftance,  has 
the  moft  agreeable  appearance. — At  other 
times,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  are,  as 
far  as  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  con- 
fidered,  very  dcfirable  obj.Cb. 

At  this  feafon,  however,  when  the  pea- 
fantry  around  the  chateau  of  Montfleuri  are 
preparing  for  the  vintage — when  the  peo- 
ple, happy  from  their  natural  difpofition, 
the  effect  of  foil  and  climate — happy  in  a 
generous  and  considerate  mafter ;  (and  now 
more  rationally  happy,  from  the  certainty 
they  enjoy,  that  no  changes  can  put  them, 
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as  once  it  might  have  done,  into  the  power 
of  one  who  may  not  inherit  his  virtues) 
when  they  are  making  ready  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  joyous  feafon.  The  ex- 
preffion  of  exultation  and  content  on  their 
animated  faces,  is  one  of  my  moil  delicious 
{peculations. 

Montfleuri,  whofe  morality  borders, 
perhaps,  a  little  on  epicurifm,  imagines, 
that  in  this  world  of  ours,  where  phyfical 
and  unavoidable  evil  is  very  thickly  fown, 
there  is  nothing  fo  good  in  itfelf,  or  fo 
plealing  to  this  Creator  of  the  world,  as  to 
enjoy  and  diffufe  happinefs.  He  has  there- 
fore, whether  he  has  refided  here  or  no, 
made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  make  his 
vaffals  and  dependents  content,  by  giving 
them  all  the  advantages  their  condition 
will  allow. — The  effect  of  this  is,  that  in- 
ftead  of  fqualid  figures  inhabiting  cabins 
built  of  mud,  without  windows  or  floors, 
which  are  feen  in  too  many  parts  of  France 
(and  which  muft  continue  to  be  feen,  till 
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the  benign  influence  of  liberty  is  generally 
felt).  The  peafantry  in  this  domain  re- 
ferable both  in  their  own  appearance,  and 
in  the  comfortable  look  of  their  habita- 
tions, thofe  whofe  lot  has  fallen  in  thofe 
villages  of  England*,  where,  the  advan- 
tages 

*  The  Englifh  have  a  cuftom  of  arrogantly  boaft- 
ing  of  the  fortunate  fituation  of  the  common  people 
of  England. — But  let  thofe,  who,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obfervation,  have  ever  had  an  enquiring 
eye  and  a  feeling  heart  on  this  fubje£t,  fay  whether 
this  pride  is  well  founded.  At  the  prefent  prices  of 
the  requifites  of  mere  existence,  a  labourer,  with  a 
wife  and  four  or  five  children,  who  has  only  his 
labour  to  depend  upon,  can  tafte  nothing  but  bread, 
and  not  always  a  fufficiency  of  that.  Too  certain  it 
is,  that  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  miferies  of  the  London 
poor,  too  evident  to  every  one  who  paffes  through. 
the  ftreets)  there  are  many,  very  many  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  labourer  has  not  a  fubfiftence 
even  when  in  conftant  work,  and  where,  in  cafes  of 
ficknefs,  his  condition  is  deplorable  indeed — realiz- 
ing the  melancholy,  but  juft  picture,  drawn  in 
Knox's  Eflay,  No.  150,  entitled,  "  A  Remedy  for 
Difcentent." — Yet  we  are  always  affecting  to  talk  of 
the  mifery  and  beggary  of  the  French — And  now 
I  5  impute 
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tages  of  a  good  landlord,  a  favourable 
fituation  for  employment,  or  an  extenfive 
adjoining  common,  enable  the  labourers 
to  poffefs  fomething  more  than  the  mere 
neceffaries  of  life,  and  happily  counteract 
the  effects  of  thofe  heavy  taxes  with  which 
all  thofe  neceffaries  of  life  are  loaded. 

Oh  !  my  friend  !  let  thofe  of  our  foi- 
difant  great  men  who  love  power,  and  who 
aire,  with  whatever  reluctance,  compelled 
at  length  to  fee,  and  the  hour  is  very 
rapidly  approaching,  when  ufurped  power 
will  be  tolerated  no  longer : — Let  them,  if 
nothing  but  the  delight  of  governing  will 
fatisfy  them,  have  recourfe  to  the  method 
Montfieuri  has  purfued ;  and  then,  the 
beft  and  fincereft  of  all  homage,  the  hom« 
age  of  grateful  hearts  may  be  the  ;s. — 
I  am  convinced,  that  not  even  the  family 
pride  which,  in  feudal  times,  actuated  the 
Irifh  and   Scottifh  clans,    could  produce, 

impute  that  mifery,  though  we  well  know  it  exifted 
before,  to  the  revolution. — To  the  very  caufe  that 
will  in  a  very  few  years  remove  it. 

in 
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in  the  caufe  of  their  chieftains,  a  zeal  fo 
ardent  and  fo  fteady,  as  that  with  which  the 
dependents  of  Montfleuri  would  defend' 
him  at  home,  or  follow  him  into  the  field, 
were  there  occafion  for  either. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  Angular  fight,  to  obferve 
the  mutual  attachments  that  exift  be- 
tween this  gay  and  volatile  man,  and  his 
neighbours,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to 
be  called  dependents,  fince  no  beings, 
he  fays,  capable  of  procuring  their  own 
fubfiftence  are  dependent. — He  enters, 
however,  with  rational  but  warm  folicitude 
into  the  interefts  of  the  humbled  of  them, 
and  fhould  not,  he  fays,  be  happy  if  there 
was  among  them  an  aching  heart  which 
he  had  neglecled  to  put  at  eafe,  whenever 
it  depended  on  him. 

The  neighbourhood,  however,  of  the 
fiignory  which  belongs  to  the  monks,  was, 
till  now,  a  great  impediment  to  all  the 
plans  which  his  benevolence  fuggefted  to 
him. — Thefe  reverend  fathers  encouraged 
in   idlenefs,  thofe    whom   Montfleuri  was 

1 6  endea- 
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endeavouring  to  render  induftrious ;  and, 
the  alms  given  away  at  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vent, without  affording  a  fufficient  or  per- 
manent fupport  to  the  poorer  clafs  of  his  peo- 
ple, was  yet  enough  to  give  them  an  excufe 
for  indolence,  and  a  habit  of  negledting 
to  feek  their  own  fubfiflence ;  in  many  other 
inftancestoo,the  influence  of  the  monks  has 
counteracted  that  of  Montfleuri. — It  is  not 
quite  three  years  fince  he  loft  near  a  third 
of  the  adults,  and  a  fourth  of  the  children 
of  his  villages,  by  a  malignant  fmall-pox 
that  broke  out  among  them ;  for  the 
monks  had  taught  the  people  to  believe, 
that  inoculation,  which  he  had  long 
earneftly  wifhed  to  introduce,  was  an  im- 
pious prefumption  offenfive  to  heaven. 

Thefe  men,  however,  are  now  difperfed  ; 
thofe  who  adhere  to  the  monaftic  vows, 
are  gone  into  other  communities;  others 
have  tr,ken  advantage  of  the  late  change 
to  return  to  that  world  which  they  had 
reluctantly  renounced ;  and  one  only, 
among  two-and-twenty,  accepted  the  offer 

which 
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which  Montfleuri  made  to  thofe  whom  he 
thought  the  mod  refpeclable  among  them  ; 
and  whom  he,  therefore,  wifhed  to  fave 
from  any  inconveniences  that  might  attend 
an  involuntary  removal. — This  propofal 
was  to  fit  up  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
houfe  (which  he  had  deftined  for  other 
purpofes)  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who 
chofe  to  ftay ;  and  of  fupplying  to  them, 
at  his  own  expence,  every  gratification  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  that 
their  reduced  income  did  not  enable  them 
to  enjoy. — Mofl  of  thofe  to  whom  this  ge- 
nerous offer  was  made,  treated  it  either 
with  refentment  or  fcorn  :  father  Cypri- 
ano,  a  Portuguefe,  who  has  loft  all  at- 
tachment to  his  own  country,  or  for  fome 
reafon  or  other  does  not  wifh  to  return  to 
it,  accepted  the  propofed  accommodation, 
with  fome  little  changes,  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own. — He  told  Montfleuri,  that 
though  he  had  no  great  attachment  to  any 
of  the  members  of  the  fociety,  yet  that 
there   would    be    fomething    particularly 

com- 
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comfortlefs    in   reficling  alone,    where  he 
had  been   accuftomed  to  fee  fo  many  of 
his  brethren  around  him  ;  and  that,  though 
he   in   reality  courted  folitude  in   prefer- 
ence to  fociety,  it  was  not  exactly  there 
he  wifhed  to  enjoy  it ;  but,  that  if  Mont- 
fleuri  would  allow  the  workmen  employed 
about  the  houfe  to  raife  for  him,  in  a  fe- 
queftered    fpot    which  he  pointed  out,   a 
fort  of  hermitage  after  a  plan  of  his  own, 
he  would  be  happy  to  avail  himfelf  of  his 
bounty,  and  to  end  his  days  on  his  eftate.  ■ 
— I  need  hardly  fay,  that  my  friend  moft 
readily  acceded  to  his  willies ;  and,  during 
his  late  abfence,  father  Cypriano   has,  on 
the  rocky    borders   of    the   river,    which 
are  there  concealed  by  fome  of  the  thicker!: 
woods   I    have  feen  in   France,  built   an 
hermitage   exactly    correfponding   to    the 
ideas  I  had  formed  of  thofe  fort  of  habita- 
tions   from   Don  Quixote  or  Gil  Bias. — 
It  is  partly  zn  excavation  in  the  hard  fand 
rock  that  rifes  above  the  river;  it  is*  fitu- 
ated  about    two   hundred   yards  from   it, 
4  and 
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and  is  partly  compofed  of  rough  wood, 
which  fupports  the  roof,  and  enlarges  the 
fcite  of  the  building  (if  building  it  may- 
be called.)  The  outward  room  is  paved 
with  flat  ftones,  and  the  inner  is  boarded  ; 
there,  is  his  little  bed,  his  crucifix,  and 
two  chairs. — The  other  apartment  contains 
only  a  table ;  the  feats  of  turf  and  mofs, 
that  furround  it,  and  a  fort  of  recefs 
where  he  puts  his  provifions,  which  are 
furnifhed  him  daily  from  Montfleuri,  with 
an  attentive  liberality,  of  which  the 
good  anchoret  even  complains,  though 
he  never  refufes  it. — Montfleuri  tells  me 
that  there  is  fomething  lingular  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  venerable  man,  with  which 
he  is  not  acquainted ;  but  that,  as  he 
feems  very  communicative,  he  will  en- 
deavour, fome  day  when  we  are  together, 
to  engage  him  in  an  account  of  his  life. 

This  anchoret,  as  a  being  to  which  we 
are  never  accuftomed  (unlefs  it  be  to  a 
hired  or  to  a  wax  hermit  in  fome  of  our 
gardens)  has  led  me  away  ftrangely  from 

what 
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what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  the  ufe 
to  which  Montfleuri  has  deftined  the  dif- 
folved  monaftery. 

He  has  fitted  it  up  as  an  houfe  of  in- 
duftry ;  not  to  confine  the  poor  to  work, 
for  he  abhors  the  idea  of  compulfion,  bun 
to  furnifh  with  eafy  and  ufeful  employ- 
ment, fuch  as  by  age,  or  infirmity,  or  in- 
fancy, are  unfitted  for  the  labour  of  the 
fields. — And  here  he  alfo  means  that  the 
robuft  peafant  may,  when  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon,  or  any  other  circumftance  de- 
prives him  of  occupation  abroad,  find 
fomething  to  do  within  ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  way  of  manufactures  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, farther  than  ftrong  coarfe  articles, 
ufeful  to  themfelves,  or  in  the  culture  of  the 
eftate. — I  think  the  Iketch  Montfleuri  has 
given  me  of  his  plan  an  admirable  one ; 
it  is  yet  only  in  its  firfl  infancy  ;  but,  if  it 
fucceeds,  as  I  am  fure  it  mult,  I  will  efta- 
blifb  fuch  an  houfe  on  my  owneftate,  when- 
ever I  fettle  there. 

When. 
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Whenever  I  fettle  there  ! — Ah  !  Bethel, 
that  expreflion  recalls  a  thoufand  painful 
ideas  from  which  I  have  been  vainly  try- 
ing to  efcape.— Alas ;  I  fhall  never  fettle 
there  !  or,  if  ever  I  do,  it  will  be  as  a  foli- 
tary  and  infulated  being,  whofe  pleafure 
will  foon  become  merely  animal  and  felfifh, 
becaufe  there  will  be  none  to  ftiare  them. — 
A  being  who,  though  weary  of  the  world, 
will  find  no  happinefs  in  quitting  it. — 
Methinks  I  fee  myfelf  rambling  at  four  or 
five-and-fifty,  over  grounds  which  I  fhall 
have  none  to  inherit ;  and  furveying,  with 
the  dull  eye  of  torpid  apathy,  improve- 
ments which,  when  I  am  gone,  there 
will  be  none  to  admire;  and  which  will 
then,  perhaps, 

"  Pafs  to  a  fcrivener,  or  a  city  knight." 

Yes,  I  fhall  be,  I  doubt  not,  that  for- 
lorn and  feifiih  being,  an  old  batchelor  ; 
one,  who  having  no  dearer  ties  to  fweeten 
his  weary  exiftence,  is  furroundedby  hun- 
gry parafitical  relations,  or  is  governed 
in  his  fecond  childhood  by  his  houfe -keeper. 

You 
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You  will  fmile,  I  fuppofe,  at  this  apof- 
trophe,  and  would  even  laugh,  when  you 
know  the  moment  at  which  it  occurs  — 
when  the  lovely,  the  bewitching  Jofe- 
phine  herfelf,  is  waiting  for  me  to  walk 
with  her;  and,  "  in  thefe  fportive  plains, 
under  this  genial  fun,  where,  at  this  in- 
ftant,  all  flefh  is  running  out,  piping, 
fiddling,  and  dancing  to  the  vintage,  and 
every  Hep  that's  taken,  the  judgment  is 
furprifed  by  the  imagination."* — How  fhall 
I  refill:  her  ? — The  firft  grapes  are  to  be 
gathered  in  a  few  days  on  the  oppofite  hills ; 
the  peafants  ringing  the  livelier!:  airs,  have 
been  this  evening  carrying  up  their  im- 
plements for  this  delightful  operation  ; — 
Julie  and  her  brother  are  gone  alreadv  to 
fee  them  ;  and  Jofephine  fent  me,  a  few 
moments  fince,  a  note,  in  which  (he  gaily 
reproaches  me  for  want  of  gallantry  in 
thus  making  her  wait  this  lovely  evening. 
Oh  !  were  it  but  Geraldine  who  expected 
me ! — were  it  Geraldine  who  waited  for 
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ne,  to  lend  her  my  arm  in  this  little  ex- 
pedition.— I  have  once  or  twice,  as  Ma- 
lame  de  Boifbelle  has  been  walking  with 
ne,  tried  to  fancy  her  Geraldine,  and 
particularly  when  fhe  has  been  in  her  plain- 
rive  moods.  I  have  caught  founds  that 
have,  for  a  moment,  aided  my  defire  to  be 
deceived. — But,  as  the  lady  herfelf  could 
notguefs  whatmade  me  fo  filent  and  inatten- 
tive, fome  fudden  etour aerie  not  at  all  in  har- 
mony with  my  feelings ;  fome  trait,  in 
the  character  of  her  country,  has  fuddenly 
diffolved  the  charm,  and  awakened  me  to 
a  full  fenfe  of  the  folly  I  was  guilty  of. 

Bat  I  fee,  at  this  moment,  Jofephine 
herfelf,  who  condefcends  to  beckon  to 
me,  and  to  exprefs  her  impatience  at  my 
delay. — Farewell,  my  friend,  I  (hall  hardly 
write  again  from  hence. 

Ever  your's  mod  faithfully, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XL 

TO     MR.     DESMOND. 

Hartfield,  September  2c 

*'  IN  thofe  fportive  plains,  and  uncle 
this  genial  fun,  where,  at  this  inftant,  al 
flefh  is  running  out  piping,  fiddling,  an 
dancing  to  the  vintage  ;  and  every  fte; 
that  is  taken,  the  judgment  is  furprifed  b 
the  imagination." — With  the  lovely  Jofe 
phine  beckoning  to  you  as  you  fit  at  you 
window! — and  reproaching  you  for  wan 
of  gallantry ! — 

Bravo,  my  friend  ! — This  will  do — 
fee,  that  though  my  firft  advice  did  no 
fucceed,my  fecond  infallibly  will. — "  Go 
fearch  in  England  for  fome  objectt  worth 
of  thofe  affedtions  which,  placed  as  the 
are  now,  can  only  ferve  to  render  yoi 
miferable — Or  if  that  does  not  do — if  yoi 
are  become,  through  the  influence  of  thi 

romanti 
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romantic  attachment,  too  fafiidious  for 
reafonable  happinefs— go  abroad,  diffipate 
your  ideas,  inftead  of  fuffering  them  to 
dwell  continually  on  a  hopelefs  purfuit; 
and  you  will  find  change  of  place  and 
variety  of  fcenes  are  the  befl  remedies 
for  every  difeafe  of  the  mind." — 
Thus  I  preached ;  and  I  now  value  my- 
felf  on  the  fuccefs  of  my  prefcription, 
though  I  did  not  forefee  this  kind  Jofe- 
phine,  who  will  undoubtedly  perfect  the 
cure.— At  your  age,  my  good  friend, 
a  lovely  and  unfortunate  woman — who 
probably  tells  you  all  her  diftrefTes—  who 
leans  on  your  arm,  and  whofe  voice  you 
endeavour  to  fancy  the  tender  accents  of 
Geraldine — will,  I  will  venture  to  pro- 
phecy, foon  ceafe  to  pleafe  you,  notwith- 
ftanding  you  "  bear  a  charmed  heart,"  only 
in  the  femblance  of  another. — And  as  to 
any  engagements,  you  know,  fuch  as  her 
having  a  hufband,  and  fo  forth,  thofe  lit- 
tle impediments  "  make  not  the  heart 
fore"  in  France.  In  fhort,  I  look  upon 
your  cure  as  nearly  perfected,  and  by  the 

time 
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time  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  doubt  n< 
but  that  you  will  have  begun  to  wonc 
how  you  could  ever  take  up  fuch  a  notic 
as  of  an  unchangeable  and  immortal  paffic 
which  is  a  thing  never  heard  or  thong 
of,  but  by  the  tender  novel  writer,  a 
their  gentle  readers. — Madame  de  Be 
belle  feems  the  Woman  in  the  world  b 
calculated  to  win  you  from  the  abfu 
fyftem  you  had  built ;  and  had  you  beei 
defcendant  of  Lord  Chefterfield's,  and  ] 
fpirit  prefided  over  your  deftiny,  he  col 
hardly  have  led  you  to  a  fcene  fo  favoi 
able  to  diffultory  gallantry,  and  fo  fa 
to  the  immortality  of  your  attachment 
the  houfe  of  Montflcuri. 

Thus,  believing  your  cure  certain, 
venture  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  Verne 
— You  will  (till,  perhaps,  receive  it  wj 
concern  ;  but  it  will  no  longer  awaken  yo 
quixotifm. — You  will  not,  I  think,  m 
offer  Verney  half  your  eftate  to  fave  1 
wife  from  an  uneafy  moment;  or  fti 
yourfelf  of  nine  or  ten  thoufand  pounds 

fuPf 
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fupplyhis  deficiencies  at  Newmarket,  where 
the  next  meeting  would  probably  create 
the  fame  deficiency,  and,  of  courfe,  the 
fame  neccffity. 

Verney,  then,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  has  at 
length  parted  with  his  eftate  in  this  coun- 
try :  I  am  more  forry  to  fay,  that  he  has 
parted  with  it  to  Stamford,  to  whom,  as  I 
have  been  lately  informed,  it  has  been  long 
mortgaged. 

The  final  fettlement  of  this  matier, 
which  has,  I  find,  been  fometime  in  agi- 
tation, has  happened  only  within  this 
month  ;  and  in  confequence  of  it,  Mr. 
Stamford,  or,  1  mould  rather  fay,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Stamford,  for  he  is  almofl  as  lately 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet,  took 
poffemon,  about  ten  days  fince,  of  the 
houfe,  which  he  bought  ready  furnifhed, 
and  he  is,  for  the  prefent,  living  there 
with  his  family.  I  am  not,  as  you  will  eafil/ 
believe,  much  delighted  with  this,  either  on 
his  own  account,  or  becaufe  of  the  ftile  of 
living  which  he  will  introduce  into   the 

country. 
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country.  A  very  fmall  part  of  his  grounds 
adjoins  to  my  wood-lands. — He  is  faid  to 
be  a  very  great  favage,  in  regard  to  game ; 
and  though  I  care  very  little  myfelf  about 
that  perpetual  fubjecl:  of  country  conten- 
tion, it  will  be  very  difagreeable  to  me  to 
have  my  tenant  fubjed  to  the  vexations  of 
this  petty  tyrant. — 1  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  told  you  of  the  places  he  now  enjoys, 
nor  how  they  have  enabled  him  to  encreafe 
the  fplendor  of  his  appearance,  or  the 
luxury  of  his  table,  by  which  he  ftrength- 
ens  his  intereft.  In  the  latter,  he  is  faid 
to  excel,  from  talents  and  tafte ;  and  that 
more  good  dinners  have  of  late  been  eaten 
at  his  houfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh 
government,  by  thofe  who  are  intrutted  to 
carry  it  on,  than  have  ever  before  been 
prepared  for  the  like  purpofes. — He  is  fup- 
poftd  to  be  one  of  thofe  fortunate  perfons, 
who,  being  deep  in  the  fecret,  are  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  every  fluctuation,  to 
which  the  proceedings  of  miniftry  give 
rife,  in  the  value  of  the  public  funds ;  and 
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by  this  means  principally,  to  have  fecured 
beyond  the  reach  of  fortune,  that  wealth 
which  he  has  fo  rapidly,  and,  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  many  people,  fo  wonderfully  ac-  ' 
cumulated. — He  has  already,  fince  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  gives  him  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  intereft  with  the  tradef- 

men  of  W ,  been  courting  their  favor, 

with  a  meannefs,  equal  to  that  arrogance 
with  which  he  treats  all  who  are,  or  may 
be,  his  equals ;  and  from  whom  he  expe&s 
nothing  equal  to  the  cringing  fervility  with 
which  he  fawns  upon  his  titled  friends,  and 
thofe  who  have  helped  to  raife  him  to  his 
prefent  feat;  or  the  junto,  by  whofe  united 
ftrength  he  means  to  keep  it. — 

I  have  forgot  poor  Verney's  affairs  in 
my  account  of  this  great  man  :  but  I  own 
the  incident  of  his  coming  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  vexed  me,  more,  perhaps, 
than  it  ought  to  do. — I  fhall  not  feel  it 
very  pleafant  to  abfent  myfelf  from  thofe 
public  meetings,  which,  as  a  magistrate, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  attend,  be- 

Vo  l.  I.  K  caufe 
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caufe  Sir  Robert  will  now  take  the  chair  on 
account  of  his  new  rank. — Yet,  certainly, 
I  lhall  as  little  like  to  meet  a  man,  by 
whom  I  know  I  have  been  grofsly  and 
irreparably  injured  ;  and  whofe  private  and 
public  character  are  equally  hateful  to  me. 
— To  him,  I  may  well  addrefs  the  lines  of 
Shakefpeare, 


"  Your  heart 


*'  Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  fpleen,  -and  pride  ; 
"  You  have  by  fortune,  and  your  friends  high 

favor, 
"  Gone  lightly   o'er  low  fteps — and   now    are 

mounted 
"  Where  powers  are  your  retainers." 

I  believe,  my  friend,  it  is  a  weaknefs 
to  be  difturbed  at  fuch  a  man. — I  will  name 
him  then  no  more  ;  but  proceed  to  tell 
you  all  I  know  farther  of  Verney,  which  is 
merely,  that  the  money  he  received  from 
Sir  Robert,  more  than  what  his  eftate  was 
already  mortgaged  for  (which  did  not 
amount  to  above  fix  thoufand  pounds) 
was  immediately  piid  away  to  fatisfy  debts 

of 
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of  honor ;  and  that  he  is  now  railing  money 
on  his  northern  eftates,  in  which  he  finds 
fome  difficulties  on  account  of  his  wife's 
fettlement.  This  I  hear  from  fuch  au- 
thority, that  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of 
it. — I  enquired  of  my  informer,  why,  if 
Verney  had  difcharged  fuch  confiderable 
debts  of  honor  by  this  lail  tranfa<ftion, 
he  had  immediate  occafion  to  encumber 
his  Yorkshire  eftates? — My  acquaintance 
laughed  at  my  calling  fix  thoufand  pounds 
a  confiderable  debt,  and  told  me,  that  if 
that  fum  had  paid  all  the  demands  that  were 
the  mod  immediately  preffing  on  his  friend 
Verney,  which  he  knew  they  did  not,  that 
he  would  have  occafion  for  at  leaft  as  much 
again  for  the  October  meeting;  and  there- 
fore, was  trying  to  raife  all  he  wanted  at 
once. — This  was  faid  by  no  means  in  the 
way  of  a  fecret,  or,  as  of  a  defign  of  which 
Verney  had  any  notion  of  being  afhamed  ; 
and  the  young  man  who  related  it  to  me, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  fet  to  which  he  be- 
longs, fpoke  of  it  rather  as  complain- 
K  2  ing, 
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ing,  that  it  was  a  confounded  fhame,  that 
as  Verney  had  married  a  girl  of  no  for- 
tune, or  next  to  none,  he  (hould  have 
been  drawn  in  to  make  fuch  an  unreafon- 
able  fettlement  upon  her,  as  prevented  his 
raifing  money  upon  his  eftates.  1  am  very 
forry  for  Mrs.  Verney,  but  I  have  long 
forefeen  this. — She  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
too  much  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  attention 
to  the  intereft  of  her  children,  to  give  up 
her  fettlement ;  and  it  will  always  afford 
the  family  a  certain  degree  of  affluence. — 
You  may  allure  yourfelf,  that  were  the 
whole  treafures  of  the  Eaft  to  find  their 
way  into  the  pocket  of  her  hufband,  he 
would  finally  poffefs  no  more,  for  there  is 
nothing  but  the  impofTibility  of  parting 
with  it,  that  can  ever  keep  any  property 
whatever  in  his  poffeffion. 

So  much,  dear  Defmond,  for  private 
news  from  England ;  as  for  public  news, 
you  probably  receive  it  from  thofe  who  are 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  fpeak  upon  it. 
— You  know  I  am  not  by  any  means  par- 
tial 
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tial  to  our  prefent  arrangements;  yet,  as  I 
do  not  yet  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  new  modes 
of  government  that  have  been  taken  up  in 
France,  I  am  not  fo  fanguinely   looking 
oat  for  changes,   as   you  feem  to   be. — 
Perhaps  this  coldnefs  is  owing  to  the  ob- 
fervations  I  made  in  my  fhort  and  unfor- 
tunate political  career. — I  faw  then  fuch. 
decided  felfifhnefs  in  all  parties,  fo  little 
fincerity,    fo   little   real  concern   for   the 
general  good  in  any,  that   it  impieft  me 
with  an  univerfal  miftruft  of  all  who  pro- 
fefs  the  fcience  of  politics. — Your  friend, 
Montfleuri,  however,  feems  to  be  fincere. 
—But  for  many  of  thofe  whom  the  abbe 
termed  mejjteurs  lei  reformateurs,  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  wavering  and  divided  in  their 
councils,  and  breaking  into  parties,  which 
occafions   me    again    to    entertain    fome 
doubts  of  the  permanency  of  the  revolu- 
tion.— I  am  certainly  a  warm  friend  to  its 
principles. — I  only  hefitate  to  believe,  that 
there  is  fteadinefs  and  virtue  enough  ex- 
ifting  among  the  leaders,  to   apply  thofe 
K  3  Prin- 
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principles  to  practice. — I  conclude,  there- 
fore, as  I  began,  with  a  quotation  from 
Sterne — and  I  fay  with  uncle  Toby — "  I 
wifh  it  may  anfwer." 

I  have  no  expectation  of  hearing  from 
you  very  foon  again,  as  from  your  laft 
letter,  this  feems  likely  to  be  long  in  reach- 
ing you. — But  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
intereft.  you  take  in  French  politics  on  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  intereft  the 
fair  Jofephinc  takes  in  your's,  will  reftore 
to  you  your  gay  fpirits — and  to  me  my 
rational  friend. 

You  know  I  remain,  ever, 

Moft  faithfully  your's, 

E.    BETHEL, 


LET- 
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LETTER    XII.  * 

TO     MR.    BETHEL, 

Hauteville,  in  Auvergne, 
Sept.  14,  1790. 

RELUCTANTLY— Oh!    how   re- 
luctantly, I  quited,  three  days  fince,  the 
chearful  abode  of  Montfieuri,  where  every 
countenance   beamed    with    pleafure    and 
content,  for  this  mournful  refidence. — A 
refidence,  where  mortified  and  difcomfit* 
ted  tyranny  feems  to  have  taken   up    its 
fullen  llation  ;  and  with  impotent  indigna- 
tion to  colour  with  its  own  gloomy  hand 
every  furrounding    object. — The    Comte 
d'Hauteville  is  the  brother  of  Montfieuri's 
mother ;  and  though  they  are  as  oppofite 
in  their  principles,  and  in  their  tempers, 
as  light  and  darknefs,  Montfleuri  has  fo 
much  refpedt  for  his  uncle,  and  fo  much 

*  Written  before  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing. 
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goodnefs  of  heart,  as  to  fulfil  a  promife 
he  required  of  him,  when  the  latter  left 
Paris,  that  he  would  come  to  him  for  ten 
days. — Unable  to  endure  a  country,  where 
his  power,  and  as  he  believes,  his  confe- 
quence  is  diminished,  Monfieur  d'Haute- 
ville  is  preparing  to  quit  France. — His 
nephew  thinks  he  can  diffuade  him  from 
this  refolution,  and  reconcile  him  to  the 
terrible  misfortune  of  being  free  among 
freemen,  inftead  of  being  a  petty  tyrant 
among  Haves — While  the  Comte  himfelf 
entertained  hopes  that  he  could  convert 
his  nephew,  or,  at  leaft,  leffen  his  extra- 
vagant zeal  for  that  odious  democratic  fyf- 
tem  he  has  embraced. — That  both  will 
fail  in  thefe  their  expectations,  is  already 
very  evident. — I  muft  give  you,  however, 
a  fketch  of  our  journey,  and  of  our  recep- 
tion, to  enable  you  to  form  fome  idea  of 
this  place,  and  of  its  pofTefibr. 

We  fet  out  in  my  chaife — neither  of  ,us 
in  very  gay  {pints,  though  thofe  of  Mont- 
fleuri  are  not  very  eafily  depreffeck     But 

our 
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our  taking  leave  of  Jofephine  and  Julie, 
who  faw  their  brother  depart  with  tears, 
though  he  is  fo  foon  to  return  ; — the  me- 
lancholy which  he  knew  hung  over  this 
houfe,  and  perhaps  the  heavy  atmofphere, 
which  juft  then  prevailed,  contributed  to 
make  him  penfive,  and  from  the  fame 
caufes  that  render  a  Frenchman  of  his  dif- 
pofition  grave,  an  Englilhman  naturally 
feels  difpofed  to  hang  himfelf.  I  had,  be- 
fides  the  additional  vexation  of  leaving  the 
houle  of  Montfleuri,  without  having  re- 
ceived, as  I  expedted,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Verney  during  my  (lay  there. 

The  beginning  of  our  journey,  there- 
fore, was  difmal  enough. — Towards  even- 
ing, we  flopped  at  the  convent  where 
Montfleuri's  other  filler  is  a  profeffed  nun. 
1  was  not  permitted  to  fee  her ;  but  he  re- 
turned In  worfe  fpirits  than  he  fet  out, 
exclaiming  againfl  the  odious  fuperftition, 
that  had  condemned  fo  amiable  a  young 
woman,  to  io  many  years  of  rigid  confine- 
ment, (for  fhe  is  a  Carmelite)  and  has 
K  5  given. 
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given,  he  fays,  to  her  mind,  a  tincture  of 
fadnefs,  which  he  fears  it  will  always 
retain.  When  he  comes  back,  it  is  to  be 
decided,  whether  or  no,  fhe  quits  her 
convent. — He  has  a  fmall  property  near 
the  little  town  of  Aique-mont,  where,  as 
he  had  fome  bufinefs  to  fettle,  we  remained 
all  night ;  and  where,  I  have  occafion  again 
to  remark,  the  affection  which  all  who  are 
connected  with  him  feel  for  Montfleuri. — 
We  did  not  quit  Aique-mont  till  late  the 
following  day.  The  weather  was  fo  un- 
ufually  warm,  that  we  travelled  flowly, 
and  the  evening  of  yefterday  before  we 
approached  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  country  through  which  we  travel- 
led, was,  in  many  parts,  beautifully  roman- 
tic ;  but,  within  about  three  leagues  of  the 
chateau  d'Hauteville,  it  opens  into  one  of 
thofe  extenfive  plains  that  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Normandy,  though  not  fo  ufual 
in  this  part  of  France. — Over  thefe  dead 
fiats,  a  ftraight  road  ufually  runs  for  many 
tnilesj   and  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  pro- 

fped- 
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fpeft  is  broken  only  by  the  rows  of  pear 
or  apple  trees,  which  are  planted  upon  it 
in  various  directions. 

A  few  plantations  of  vines  had  here  an 
even  lefs  pleafing  efFect. — In  fome  of  them, 
however,  people  were  at  work  ;  but  we  no 
longer  heard  the  chearful  fongs,  orfaw  the 
gay  faces  that  we  had  been  accuftomed  to 
hear  and  fee  in  the  Lyonois. — At  length, 
Montfleuri  pointed  out  to  me,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  extenfive  plain,  the  woods, 
which  he  faid  furrounded  the  habitation  of 
his  uncle. — The  look  of  even  ill  managed 
cultivation  foon  aft,er  ceafed  ;  and  over  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  was  grafs,  where  it 
was  not  mole-hills,  and  from  whence  all 
traces  of  a  road  were  obliterated,   we  ap- 
proached to  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  beech 
trees;  they  were  rather  the  ruins  of  trees ; 
for  they  had  loft  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
forms  nature  originally  gave  them,  by  the 
frequent  application  of  the  ax  ;  and  were, 
many  of  them,  little  better  than   ragged 
pollards. 
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A  few  ftraggling  trees  of  other  kinds, 
that  had  been  planted  and  neglected,  were 
mingled  among  the  rows  of  beech  on  either 
fide ;    but  were,  for  want  of  protection, 
"  withering  in  leaflefs  platoons." — Not  a 
cottage  arofe  to  break  the  monotony  of  this 
long  line  of  disfigured   vegetation. — No- 
thing like  a  lodge,  animated  by  the  chear- 
ful  residence  of  a  peafant's  family,  marked 
its  termination  ;  but  the  paling,  which  had 
once  divided  it  from  the  plain,  had  either 
fallen  down  for  want  of  repairing,  or  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  country  people 
for  fuel,  in  a  country  where  it  feemed  to 
be  particularly  fcarce. 

Slowly,  and  through  a  miferable  road, 
we  traverfed  this  melancholy  avenue,  with- 
out feeing,  for  fome  time,  a  human  crea- 
ture.— It  feemed  to  lengthen  as  we  went, 
and  had  already  lafted  above  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  when  we  obferved  a  figure  quickly 
walking  towards  us,  with  a  gun  on  his 
fhoulder,  whom  I,  at  firft,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Count  himfelf.     The  man  feemed,  by 

his 
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his  ftep  and  manner,  to  be  in  eager  pur- 
fuit  of  fomething ;  but  I  could  perceive, 
by  his  action,  that,  on  obferving  an  En- 
glifh  chaife,  he  changed  the  object  of  his 
attention,  and  advanced  towards  us  in  a 
fort  of  trot,  which,  from  his  lank  figure 
and  grotefque  habit,  had  a  very  ridiculous 
effect. 

Under  a  full  drefs  coat,  of  a    reddifh 
brown,  and  had  once  been  lined  with  fat- 
tin,  appeared  a  waiftcoat  of  gold-flowered 
brocade,  the  flaps  reaching  to   his  knees, 
and  made,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  ci-devant  le  Grand. — What  appeared 
of  his  breeches,    under   this  magnificent 
jufte  au-corps,  was  ©f  red  velveret,  forming 
a  happy  contraft  to  a  pair  of  black  worfted 
(lockings. — The  little  hair  which  grew  on 
each  fide  of  his  temples  had  been    com- 
pelled, in  defpite  of  its  reluctance  and  in- 
capability, to  affume  the  form  of  curls,  but 
they  feemed  to  have  fled,  d'un  maniere  la  plus 
opiniatre  du  monde,  from  his  ears  j  a  little 
hat,  like  what  I  recollect  having  feen  in 

caraca- 
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caracature  prints,  under  the  name  of 
Chapeau  a  le  Nevernois,  covered  the  reft  of 
his  head  ;  but  this,  as  he  approached  us, 
was  depofited  under  his  arm,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  incumbrance  of  his  gun. 

"  This    is     a    curious    fellow,"     faid 
Montfleuri  to  me,  as  1  approached  him, 
"  he    is  my  uncle's  confidential   fervant, 
and    more    Angularly    original    than    his 
mailer — A    tremendous    ariftocrate,    and 
miferable  at  the  lofs  of  dignity  which   he 
believes  he  has  fuftained." — Then  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  the  man,  who  was  by  this 
time  very  near  us,  "  Aha  !  my  old  friend, 
Le  Maire,"  cried  he,    "  how   are   you  ? 
■ — How  is  Monfieur  d'Hauteville  ?" — The 
old  man,  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  the  man- 
ner of  this  addrefs,  ftepped  back,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  breaft,  and,  with  a  cold  and 
formal  bow,  replied,  "  that  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  aifure    Monfieur  le  Marquis   de 
Montfleuri,  that   Monfeigneur    le  Comte 
d'Hauteville  was  as   well    as,    under   the 
prefent    melancholy    cirum dances  of   the 

kingdom, 
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kingdom,  any  true  Frenchman  could  be." 
— There  was  fomething  fo  very  ludicrous 
in  the  method  and  matter  of  this  anfwer, 
that  Montfleuri  did  not  attempt  to  refill 
his  violent  inclination  to  laugh — an  im- 
politenefs  in  which  I  could  as  little  for- 
bear to  join. — "  Well,  well,  Monfieur  le 
Maire,"  cried  Montfleuri,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  my  uncle  is  only  indifpofed  from  his 
national  concerns — So  open  the  chaife 
door,  my  old  friend,  and  I  will  walk  up 
to  the  houfe  with  this  Englifh  gentleman, 
who  has  been  fo  good  as  to  accompany 
me." 

Le  Maire  turned  his  little  fierce  black 
eyes  upon  me,  as  Montfleuri  announced, 
me  to  be  an  Englifhman,  and,  with  a  look 
which  I  could  not  mifinterpret,  muttered 
fomething  as  with  a  jerk  he  fhut  the  chaife 
door — "  Ah  curfe  thofe  Englifh,  no  good 
ever  comes  were  they  are." 

"  Well,  but  Le  Maire,"  faid  Mont- 
fleuri, what  are  you  fhooting  at  this  time 
in  the  evening  ?  what  were  you  fo  eagerly 

puriuing 
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purfuing  when  we  nrft  faw  you  ?" — "  Par- 
tridges, Monfieur  le  Marquis,  partridges ; 
I  faw  a  great  number  of  them  feeding 
round  the  houfe  juft  now,  young  ones, 
hardly  able  to  fly,  and  I  was  refolved  not 
one  of  them  ftiould  efcape." 

"  Mais  a  quoi  bon  cela?"  enquired 
Montfleuri,  "  of  what  ufe  will  that  be, 
fince  if  they  are  fo  young  they  are  unfit  to 
eat  ?" 

"  A  quoi  bon  Monfieur  le  Marquis?" 
replied  the  old  domeftic,  very  indig- 
nantly ;  *  "  Mais  c'eft  que  je  ne  veux  pas, 

*  Why  is  it,  becaufe  I  would  not  have  remain 
on  the  whole  eftate,  one  fingle  partridge  for  thofe 
beggarly  rogues  of  the  village,  who  have  the  in- 
famous liberty  of  killing  the  birds  on  my  lord's 
grounds.  I'll  fpare  them  the  trouble,  rafcals  as 
they  are,  of  taking  game ;  and,  if  I  met  them — I 
fhould  do  their  bufinefs." 

"  But  how  do  their  bufinefs  ?"  "  Why,  Monfieur 
le  Marquis,  perhaps  I  might  fire  a  few  (hot  among 
thofe  fcoundrels." — "  You  have,  then,  a  decided 
call  for  exhibiting  on  the  lanthorn  poft  ?" — "  Be  it 
fo:  I  had  rather  be  hanged  than  live  where  thofe 
fellows  are  my  equals,  and  have  the  liberty  of 
hunting." 
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qu'il  y  refte,  dans  le  domaine  un  feul  per- 
drix  pour  ces  gueux  du  village ;  qui  ont 
la  liberte  infame  de  chaffer  fur  les  terres 
de  Monfeigneur  le  Comte  d'Hauteville — 
Ah  !  je  les  epargnerai  bien,  ces  marauds, 
la,  la  peine  de  prendre  le  gibier,  &  fi  je 
les  renconterai,  je  ferai  bien  leur  affaire." 
"  Mais  comment  leur  affaire  ?"  faid 
Montfleuri. — "  Eh  !  Monfieur  le  Marquis," 
anfwered  Le  Maire,  "  e'eft  que  je  pour- 
rais  bien,  donner  quelque  coups  de  fufil 


"  Tu  as  done  une  vocation  decide  pour 
la  lanterne  ?" — "  Soit,  Monfieur  le  Mar- 
quis, j'aimerai  mieux  etre  pendu  par  ces 
gens  deteftables,  moi,  que  de  vivre  ou  ils 
font  mes  egaux,  &  ou  ils  vont  a  la  chaife." 
"  You  fee,  now,"  faid  Montfleuri,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  the  ftyle  which  even  the 
domeftics  of  the  noblejfe  affumed  towards 
the  peafantry  and  common  people. — This 
fellow  has  imbibed  all  the  infolent  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  among  whom  he  has 
lived;  and,  though  roturier  himfelf  con- 
ceives, 
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ceives,  that  he  derives  from  the  honor  of 
being  the  idle  valet  to  a  nobleman,  a  right 
to  defpife  and  trample  on  the  honeft  man 
who  draws  his  fubfiftence  from  the  ground 
by  independent  induftry."  By  this  time 
we  were  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  cour 
ihonneur,  which  is  furrounded  on  three 
fides  by  the  chateau. — There  had  once  been 
a  ftraight  walk,  leading  from  the  termination 
of  the  avenue  to  the  fteps  of  the  houfe, 
but  it  was  now  covered  with  thirties  and 
neftles;  the  fteps  were  overgrown  with 
green  mofs,  and  when  the  great  door 
opened  to  let  us  in,  it  feemed  an  operation 
to  which  it  was  entirely  unaccuftomed. 

Le  Maire,  however,  extremely  foli- 
citous  for  the  dignity  of  his  mailer,  had 
hurried  in  before  us,  and  fent  one  fervant 
to  wait  at  this  door,  and  a  fecond  to  fhew 
us  the  way  to  the  apartment  where  Mon- 
feigneur  was  to  receive  us. — This  was  in  a 
falle  a  compagnie,  on  the  firft  floor,  where, 
after  palling  through  three  other  cold  and 
half-furnifhed  rooms,  we,  at  length,  ar- 
rived. 
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rived. — The  Count,  who  is  a  handfome 
man,  above  fixty,  received  me  with  cold 
politenefs ;  his  nephew  with  a  fort  of  fuller* 
kindnefs :  it  feemed  as  if  he  at  once  em- 
braced him  as  a  relation,  and  repulfed 
him  as  an  enemy. — About  half  an  hour 
after  our  arrival,  I  heard  that  the  Count 
was  to  fend,  the  next  day,  a  courier  to 
Clermont,  by  whom  I  might  difpatch 
letters  to  England. — I  had  this  and  two 
or  three  others  to  write ;  and,  I  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  let  the  Count  and  his 
nephew  begin  their  political  controverfy 
without  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon  ;  for 
thefe  reafons,  as  foon  as  fupper  was  over, 
which  was  very  ill  dreffed,  and  ferved 
in  very  dirty  plate,  I  defired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  my  apartment.  Having  mounted 
a  very  broad  ftaircafe  of  brick  and  wood, 
and  paffed  through  a  long  corridor,  which 
feemed  to  lead  to  a  part  of  the  houfe 
very  remote  from  that  I  had  left,  I  was 
fliewn  into  a  fort  of  ftate  bed-chamber  ; 
one  of  thofe  were  comfort  had  formerly 

been 
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been  facrificed  to  fplendour,  but  which 
now  pofTeffed  neither  the  one  or  the  other  z 
and,  on  opening  the  door,  I  was  fenfible 
of  that  damp,  rnufty  fmell,  which  is 
ufually  perceived  in  rooms  that  have  been- 
long  unfrequented. 

The  wainfcoting  was  of  cedar,  or  fome 
other  brown  wood,  finely  carved ;  the 
hangings  of  a  dull-  and  dark  blue  Lyon's 
damafk  ;  a  high  canopy  bed  of  the  fame, 
flood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and,  at  the 
other,  was  a  very  large  glafs  reaching  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  but  which,  by 
the  fingle  candle  I  had,  ferved  only  to 
reflect  the  deep  gloom  that  every  object 
offered. — A  great  projecting  chimney  of 
blood  coloured  marble,  over  which  ano- 
ther mirror  fupported  a  large  carved  tro- 
phy, reprefenting  the  arms  of  the  family  ; 
a  red  marble  table,  and  four  or  five  high 
backed,  fluffed  chairs,  covered  with  blue 
velvet,  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
room;  which,  floored  as  it  was  with 
hexagon  bricks,  compofed,  altogether,  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  funereal  apartments  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  been  in. 

I  fat  down,  however,  and  wrote  my 
letters ;  but  having  done  them,  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  fleep,  and  therefore,  opening 
the  croifee,  I  leaned  upon  the  iron  rail- 
ing, which,  in  houfes  built  as  this  is,  forms 
aclumfy  fort  of  balcony  to  every  window. 
— The  day  had  been  unufually  clofe  and 
fultry,  and  with  the  night,  the  thunder 
ftorm,  produced  by  the  heated  atmofphere, 
approached. — I  now  heard  it  mutter  at  a 
diftance,  and  foon  after  faw,  from  the 
fouth-weft,  the  moft  vivid  lightening  I 
ever  remarked,  breaking  from  thofe  ma- 
jeftic  and  deeply-loaden  clouds,  which  the 
brightnefs  of  the  moon  above  them  made 
very  Vifible. — In  a  country  fo  level  as  that 
is,  for  many  miles  round  the  chateau 
d'Hauteville,  the  horizon  is,  of  courfe, 
great  and  uninterrupted,  and  I  faw  to  ad- 
vantage the  progrefs  of  the  ftorm  ;  a  Ipec- 
tacle  I  have  always  had  great  pleafure  in 

contemplating. 

When 
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When  the  imagination  (bars  into  thofe 
regions,  where  the  planets  purfue  each  its 
deftined  courfe,  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace 
— every  planet,  probably,  containing 
creatures  adapted  by  the  Almighty,  to  the 
refidence  he  has  placed  them  in ;  and 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  fmalleft  of  thefe 
is  of  as  much  confequence  in  the  univerfe, 
as  this  world  of  our's ;  how  puerile  and 
ridiculous  do  thofe  purfuits  appear  in 
which  we  are  fo  anxioufly  bufied  ;  and  how 
infignifkant  the  trifles  we  toil  to  obtain,  or 
fear  to  lofe.  None  of  all  the  little  cares 
and  troubles  of  our  fliort  and  fragile  ex- 
iftence,  feem  worthy  of  giving  us  any  real 
concern — and,  perhaps,  we  never  truly 
poflefs  the  reafon  we  fo  arrogantly  boaft, 
till  we  can  thus  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
the  objects  around  us. 

Heaven  knows,  my  dear  Bethel,  that  I 
am  far  enough  from  enjoying  this  philofo- 
phic  tranquillity. — I. have  entrufted  you 
with  my  waking  reflections — Dare  I  a/k 
your  indulgence  for  the  wild  wanderings 

of 
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of  my  mind,    when  reafon  refigned   her 
feat  entirely  to  "  thick-coming  fancies." 

The  hurricane  had  entirely  fubfided,  and 
the  rain-drops  fell  flowly  from  the  roof.  I 
ftill  continued  at  the  window,  for  my 
thoughts  were  fled  to  England,  and  I  had 
only  a  confufed  recollection  of  where  I  was; 
till  I  found  myfelf  extremely  cold,  and 
turning,  favv  my  candle  expiring  in  the 
focket.  I  then  recollected,  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  my  bed,  and  to  feek  in  fleep, 
relief  againft  the  uneafy  thoughts  that  had 
dwelt  upon  my  mind  about  Geraldine. 
On  looking,  however,  towards  it,  it  again 
feemed  fo  comfortlefs  and  gloomy,  that  I 
fancied  it  damp ;  and  though  no  man 
pofleffes  a  conftitution  more  fortified 
againft  fuch  accidents,  or  cares  lefs  about 
them,  I  had  no  inclination  to  undrefs  my- 
felf; or,  though  I  was  weary,  to  fleep,  I 
wifhed  for  a  book,  but  I  happened,  con- 
trary to  my  ufual  cuftom,  not  to  have  one 
in  the  fmall  portmanteau  I  had  brought 

from 
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from  Montfleuri ;  and  having  nothing  to 
divert  my  attention  from  the  cold  gloom 
that  furrounded  me,  I  became  tired  of 
hearing  the  dull  murmurs  of  the  finking 
wind  howl  along  the  corridor — and  I,  at 
length,  determined  to  try  to  fleep. 

Still,  however,  the  notion  of  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  bed  detering  me  from  enter- 
ing it,  I  took  only  my  coat  off,  and  wrap- 
ping myfelf  in  a  flannel  powdering  gown, 
I  threw  myfelf  on  the  embroidered  coun- 
terpane, and  foon  after  funk  into  forget- 
fulnefs.  I  know  you  will  fay  I  am  as 
weakly  fuperftitious  as  a  boarding-fchool 
mifs,  or  as  "  the  wifeft  aunt  telling  the 
faddeft  tale"  to  a  circle  of  tired  and  im- 
patient auditors. — I  am  confcious  of  all 
this,  yet  I  cannot  help  relating  the  ftrange 
phantoms  that  haunted  my  imagination. 

I  believed  myfelf  at  the  fame  window  as 
where  I  flood  to  obferve  the  ftorm ;  and, 
that  in  the  Count's  garden,  immediately 
beneath  it,  I  faw  Geraldine  expofed  to  all 
its  fury. — Her  hufband  feemed  at  firft  to 

be 
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be  with  her,  but  he  difappeared,  I  know- 
not  how,  and  fhe  was  left  expofed  to  the 
fury  of  the  contending  elements,  which 
feemed  to  terrify  her  lefs  on  her  own  ac- 
count, than  on  that  of  three  children, 
whom  fhe  clafped  to  her  bofom,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  maternal  apprehenfion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fhelter  from  the  encreafing 
fury  of  the  tempeft. — I  haftened,  I  flew, 
with  that  velocity  we  poflefs  only  in 
dreams,  to  her  afliftance  :  I  prefled  her 
eagerly  in  my  arms — I  wrapt  them  round 
her  children — I  thought  fhe  faintly  thanked 
me;  told  me,  that  for  herfelf,  my  care 
was  ufelefs,  but  that  it  might  protect  them. 
— She  was  as  cold  as  marble,  and  I  recol- 
lect having  remarked,  that  fhe  refembled 
a  beautiful  ftatue  of  Niobe,  done  by  an 
Italian  fculptor,  which  I  had  admired  at 
Lyons. 

•While  I  was  entreating  her  to  accept  of 
my  protection,  and  to  go  into  the  houfe, 
I  fuddenly,  by  one  of  thofe  incongruities 
foufual  in   fleep,  fancied  I  faw  her   ex- 

Vol.  I.  L  tended. 
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tended,  pale,  and  apparently  dying  on  the 
bed,  which  I  had  myfelf  objected  to  go 
into,  with  the  leaft  of  the  children,  a  very 
young  infant  dead  in  her  arms. — Diftract- 
ed-atfuch  a  fight,  I  feized  her  hand — I 
implored  her  to  fpeak  to  me — She  opened 
languidly  thofe  lovely  eyes,  which  I  have 
fo  often  gazed  on  with  tranlport — they 
were  glazed  and  heavy — yet,  I  thought, 
they  expreffcd  tendernefs  and  pity  for  me 
—  while,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice — fhe 
bade  me  adieu  ! — adieu,  for  ever ! 

I  now  fhrieked  in  frantic  terror — I  tried 
to  recall  her  to  life  by  my  wild  exclama- 
tions— I  would  have  warmed,  in  my  bofom, 
the  cold  hand  I  held,  when  (he  gently 
drew  it  from  me,  and  pointing  to  her  two 
children,  who  I  now  fa w  {landing  by  the  fide 
of  the  bed,  clinging  to  a  young  woman, 
who  was,  I  fancied,  Fanny  Waverly,  fhe 
faid,  in  a  yet  lower  and  more  moarnful 
tone—'4  Defmond  ! — if  you  ever  truly 
loved  me,  it  is  there  you  rnuft  Ihevv  your 
affedtion." — I    then    faw    the    laft    breath 

tremble 
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tremble  on  thofe  lovely  lips — it  was  gone 
— Geraldine  was  loft  for  ever  ! — And,  in  an 
agony  of  defpair,  fuch  as,  thank  Heaven, 
I  never  was  confcious  of  waking  ;  I  threw 
myfelf  on  the  ground. — The  violence  of 
this  ideal  emotion  reftored  me  to  myfelf. — 
I  awoke — my  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in 
fuch  confulion  of  fpirits,  that  it  was  long 
before  I  could  recall  myfelf  to  reafon,  and 
to  a  clear  conviction,  that  all  this  was  only 
a  dream.     So  ftrong  was  the  impreiTion, 
that  I  dared  not  hazard  feeling  it  again  by 
fleeping. — I   therefore   put    on   my  great 
coat,  and  as  the  moon  now  (hone  in  un- 
clouded  radiance,   I  v/ent  down   into  the 
garden,  and  wandered  among  the  bofquets 
and' 'treillage  that  make  its  formal'  ornaments. 
—Still    the   figure    of  Geraldine  purfued. 
me,  fuch  as  I  had  feen  her  in  this  diftrefT- 
ing  vifion — Still  1  heard  her  voice  bidding 
me  an  eternal  adieu  ! — I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  had  fome  humeri  beino- 
to  have  fpoken  to,  that  thefe  imaginary 
founds  of  plaintive  forrow  might  havo  vi- 
brated in  my  ears  no   longer,  but  I   was 
L  2  afnamej 
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afhamed  of  awakening  Montfleuri,  had  I 
known  where  to  have  found  him — And  my 
fervant  Warley,  I  had  left  at  Montfleuri, 
to  bring  my  letters  after  me. 

I  continued,  therefore,  to  traverfe  this 
melancholy  garden — Sometimes  refolving 
to  conquer  my  weaknefs,  and  return  to 
my  bed,  and  then  fhrinking  for  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  being  again  liable  to  the 
terror  I  had  juft  experienced.  At  length, 
I  heard  the  clock  of  the  church  flrike 
three — I  followed  the  found  for  two  or 
three  hundred  paces,  through  a  cut  walk 
that  led  from  the  garden  towards  it,  and 
entering  the  church-yard,  which  is  the 
cimetiere  of  a  large  village,  I  was  again 
ftruck  with  a  circumftance  that  had  before 
appeared  particularly  difmal.  I  mean, 
that  there  are  in  France  no  marks  of 
graves,  as  in  England, 

"  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap." 

Here  all  is  level — and  forgetfulnefs  feems 

to 
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to  have  laid  her  cold  oblivious  hand  on  all 
who  reft  within  thefe  enclofures. 

No  object  appears  in  th<?  mournful  fpot 
I  was  now  contemplating,  but  a  crofs,  on 
which  a  dead  Chrift  painted,  and  repre- 
fenting  life,  as  clofely  as  poffible,  was  fuf- 
pended  ;  the  moon- beams  falling  direcl- 
ly  on  this,  added  to  the  dreary  horrors  of 
the  fcene. — I  flood  a  few  moments  look- 
ing on  it,  and  then  was  roufed  from  my 
mournful  reverie  by  the  found  of  human 
voices,  and  of  horfes  feet — I  liftened,  and 
found  thefe  founds  came  from  the  farm- 
yard, which  was  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces  before  me. — Hither  I  gladly 
found  my  way,  and  faw  the  vine-dreffers, 
and  people  employed  in  the  making 
wine,  preparing  for  their  work,  and  go- 
ing to  gather  the  grapes  while  the  dew  was 
yet  on  them.  Rejoiced  to  find  fomebody 
to  fpeak  to,  I  entered  into  converfation 
with  them,  and  for  a  moment  diflipated 
my  ideas — I  followed  them  to  the  vine- 
yard, aflifted  in  their  labours,  and  was 
equally  aftonifhed  and  pieafed  to  hear,  how 
L  3  ration- 
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rationally  thefe  unenlightened  men  consi- 
dered the  bleffing  of  their  new-born  liber- 
ty, and  with  what  manly  flrmnefs  deter- 
mine to  preferve  it. 

There  was  among  them  a  Breton,  who 
appeared  to  have  more  acutenefs  and 
knowledge  than  the  reft;  with  him,  I  fhall 
take  an  opportunity  of  having  Tarther  dif- 
courfe. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock  at  noon. — I  have 

had  an  hour's  converfation  with  Montfleuri. 

■ — I  have   paid   my  morning  compliments 

to  the  Count — I  have  been  amufed  with 

the  ridiculous  anger  of  Le  Maire,  whom 

Montfleuri  has  been  provoking  to  difplay 

it,  on  the  fubject  of  the  abolimed  titles — 

Yet,  even  after  all  this,  the  imprefEon  I 

received  in   my  fleep  is  not  diffipated — 

Yet,  I  am  certainly  not  fuperftitious. — I 

have,  affuredly,  no  faith  in  dreams,  which 

are,  I  know,  but 

"  The  children  of  an  idle  brain, 

"  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantafy, 

"  And  more  inconftant  than  the  vagrant  winds."* 

*  Shakefpeare.  . 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  hear  from  England,  perhaps,  to- 
morrow, or  Friday,  and  then  be  able  to 
laugh  at  my  weaknefs,  as  much  as  you 
have  probably  done  in  reading  this.  I 
hear  the  Count's  courier  is  ready  to  fet  out 
for  Clermont.  I  muft,  therefore,  haitily 
bid  you,  dear  Bethel,  adieu! 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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*  L  E  T  T  E  R     XII. 
TO    MR.     BETHEL. 

Hautevillein  Auvcrgne,  Sept.  30,   1790. 

MONTFLEURI  came  into  my  room 
yefterday  morning  with  letters  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  juft  received  from  his 
own  houfe. — I  afked  eagerly  for  mine,  but 
there  were  none,  and  my  fervant  yet  re- 
mains waiting  for  them. — I  expreffed,  per- 
haps too  forcibly,  what  I  felt — impati- 
ence and  difappointment ;  when  Mont- 
fleuri,  as  foon  as  thefe  emotions  had  a  lit- 
tle fubfided,  aiked  me  gaily,  "  whether 
I  had  many  near  and  dear  relations  in 
England,  for  whofe  health  I  was  fo  ex- 
tremely folicitous  as  to  injure  my  own  by 
my  anxiety  ?" — I  replied,  "  that  though  I 
had  very  few  relations,  and  with  thofe 
few  feldom  correfponded,  yet,  that  I  had 
friends  to  whom  I  was   warmly  attached.'* 

*  Written  before  the  receipt  of  Bethel's  laft  letter. 

"  And 
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— "  And    fome    lovely  and    fond  woman 
alfo,  I  fancy,"  interrupted  he ;  "for,   my 
dear  Defmond,    the   friendfhip,    however 
great,  that  fubfifts  between  perfons  of  the 
fame  fex,  creates  not  thefe  violent  anxieties. 
— Ah  !  my  good  friend,  I  fancy  vpu  are  a 
very    fortunate    fellow — As    to    my    two 
lifters,  they  feem,  by  their  letters,  to  be 
quite  enchanted  with   you ;  and  Jofephinc 
(whofe  tears,  indeed,  at  our  parting,  I  did 
not  before  attribute  all  to  my  own  account) 
declares  in  this  letter,  that  if  I  do  notfoon 
return  with   my  Englifh  friend,  (he   and 
Julie  mull  rejoin  us  here,  notwithstanding 
their  diflike  to  this  melancholy  place  ;  for, 
that  fince  we  have   left  Montfieuri,  it  is 
become  fo  extremely  trifle,  that  they  are 
half  dead  with  laffitude  and  ennui.     You 
remember,  I  dare  fay,  hearing   fine  fenti- 
mental  fpeeches  from  Jofephine  about  the 
charms  of  folitude  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture.— Now  nature  was  never  more  beau- 
tiful than  it  is  at  this  moment  in  the   Lyo- 
noisj    yet    is  my    gentle   Jofephine   mod 
L  5  marvel- 
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marvelloufly  difcontent.  Defmond,  do  tell 
me  how  you  manage  to  bewitch  the  wo- 
men in  this  manner  ?" 

I  was  neither  gay  enough  to  enjoy  this 
raillery,  or  coxcomb  enough  to  believe 
that  Madame  de  Boifbelle  regretted  me  at 
Montfleuri. — Indeed,  I  rather  felt  hurt  at 
her  brother's  fpeakingof  herthus  lightly; 
but  with  him  this  vivacity  is  constitutional. 
— He  has  befides,  from  education,  habit, 
and  principles,  much  freer  notions  than  I 
have  about  women. — He  again  enquired  of 
me  of  what  nature  was  my  Englifh  attach- 
ment— a  queftion  I  declined  anfwering ; 
for  the  name  of  Geraldine  is  not  to  be 
prophaned  by  his  fufpicions,  or  even  his 
conjectures. — Were  I  to  fay  that  my  paffion 
for  her  is  as  pure  and  holy  as  that  of  a 
fond  brother  for  a  lovely  and  amiable 
fifler,  which  I  am  almojl  fure  it  is,  he 
would  turn  my  Platonifm  into  ridicule ; 
or,  if  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  believe  that 
fuch  a  paffion  exifls,  he  would  think  that 
{he  was  a  prude^  and  that  I  am  an  ideot ; 

and 
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and  co  this,  though  I  can  forgive  it,  be- 
eaufe  he  does  not  know  Geraldine,  I  will 
not  expofe  myfelf. 

I  heartily  wifh  the  time  fixed  for  our 
ftay  here  was  expired— I  am  weary  of  the 
place — The  frigid  magnificence  in  which 
we  live  is  very  dull,  and  the  perpetual  ar- 
guments between  the  Count  and  his  Ne- 
phew", are  fomctimes,  at  leaft,  diftreffing. 
— The  former,  with  that  haughty  obftinacy 
that  endeavours  to  fet  itfelf  above  the 
reafon  it  cannot  combat,  defends,  with  af- 
perity  and  anger,  thofe  prejudices,  in  obe- 
dience to  which  he  is  about  to  quit  his 
country — Though  could  he  determine  to 
throw  them  off,  he  might  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue at  home,  as  much  refpedled,  and 
more  beloved  than  ever  he  was  in  the  me- 
ridian of  his  power. 

The  dialogues,  which  he  is  fond  of 
holding  with  Montfleuri,  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  carried  on  with  fo  much 
warmth  on  his  fide,  as  to  alarm  me, 
leaft  they  ihould  produce  an  open  rupture; 
L  6  for 
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for  what  the  old  Count  wants  in  found  nefs 
of  argument,  he  makes  up  in  heat  and  de- 
clamation.— His  nephew,  however,  has  {o 
much  good  temper,  and  fuch  an  habitual 
refpect  for  him,  that  he  never  fuffers  him- 
felf  to  be  too  much  ruffled ;  and  d'Haute- 
ville,  after  the  molt  violent  of  thefe  con- 
tentions, is  under  the  neceflity  of  recol- 
lecting, that  it  is  on  his  nephew  he'muft 
depend  for  the  care  of  his  pecuniary  con- 
cerns (a  matter  to  which  he  is  by  no  means 
indifferent)  when  he  goes  into  the  volun- 
tary exile  to  which  he  chufes  to  condemn 
jhimfelf.     He  alfo  recollecls,  that  he  owes 
to  Montfleuri  a  conliderable  fum  of  money, 
part  of  his  mother's  fortune;  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  arrear  of  intereit  he  has  al- 
ways evaded  paying  by  the  chicanery  of 
the   old    laws;    and,    he   now   fears,  that 
when  equal  juftice  is  eftablifhed,  this  claim 
may  be  revived  and  enforced  by  Mont- 
fteuii. — Thus  it  is  rather  intereft  than  affi- 
nity that  prevents  his  breaking  with  his 
nephew  j-    and   that   compels   him,    with 
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averted  and  reluctant  ears,  to  hear  thofe 
truths  which  Montfleuri  fpeaks  to  him, 
with  the  fame  coolnefs,  and  as  much  di- 
vefted  of  considerations  of  perfonal  intereft, 
as  his  nephew  would  fpeak  before  a  con- 
clave of  cardinals,  or,  if  it  could  be  col- 
lected, of  emperors. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  Montfleuri  hap- 
pened to  be  abfent,  and  the  Count  taking 
advantage  of  it,    began   to  talk   to   me, 
whom  he  wifhes  to  win  over  to  his  party, 
on  the  fubjed:  neareft  his  heart — the  aboli- 
tion of  all  titular  diftinclions  in  France. — 
He  went  back  to  the  earlieft  records  of  the 
kingdom  to  prove  what  I  never  doubted — 
the  antiquity  of  titles,  as  if  that  were  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  their  utility. — "  My 
God,  Sir!"  cried  he,  "  is  it  poffible — that 
you — that  you — who  are,  without  doubt, 
yourfelf  of  noble  blood" — "  Pardon  me, 
Sir,  faid  1,    for  interrupting  you,  but  if 
that  be  of  any  weight  in  the  argument  you 
are  going  to  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  to  tell  you, 
your  fuppofition  is  erroneous — I  am  not 
5  noble. 
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noble. — My  anceftors,  fo  far  as  I  ever 
traced  them,  which  is  indeed  a  very  little 
way,  were  never  above  the  rank  of  plain 
country  gentlemen ;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
lofe  even  that  dignity  in  a  miller  and  a 
farmer." — "  Well,  Sir,"  continued  the 
Count,  in  whofe  efteem  I  had  gained  no- 
thing by  this  humble  difclofure  of  my 
origin. — "  Well,  Sir,  however  that  m3y 
have  been — you  are  now,  I  underftand, 
from  the  Marquis,  my  nephew,  a  man  of 
large  fortune  and  liberal  education — and 
therefore,  in  your  own  country,  where 
noblejfe  is  not  fo  much  infilled  upon,  you 
have,  undoubtedly,  mixed  much  with  men 
of  high  birth,  and  eminent  consideration." 
— "Really,  Sir, .you  do  me  an  honor  in 
that  fuppofition,  to  which  I  am  not  very 
well  entitled.  With  us,  it  is  true,  that  a 
confiderable  fortune  is  a  paflport  to  fuch 
fociety  ;  and  had  I  found  any  fatisfa&ion 
in  enlifting  myfelf  under  the  banners  of 
cither   of  thofe  parties,    who  are   always 
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contending  for  the  good  of  old  England,  I 
might  have  been  admitted  among  the  old 
and  middle  aged,  who  are  bufied  in  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  public  ;  or  among 
the  young,  who  are  yet  more  bufy  in  dif- 
arranging  their  own.  But  having  no  tafte 
for  the  fociety  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  I  can  boaft  of  only  one  titled  friend 
in  my  own  country  ;  and  he  is  a  man  whom 
I  love  and  honor  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 
not  for  the  fplendorof  his  fituation. — Pof- 
feffing  an  illuftrious  name  and  a  noble  for* 
tune,  he  has  a  dignity  of  mind,  and  a  fen- 
fibility  of  heart,  which  .thofe  advantages 
not  unfrequently  deftroy.  Could  we,  among 
our  numerous  nobility,  boafr.  of  many  fuch 
men,  their  conduct  would  be  a  ftronger 
argument  in  favor  of  the  advantages  of  a 
powerful  ariftocracy,  than  the  moil  daz- 
zling Ihew  of  a  birth-day  exhibition,  or 
the  mod  plaufible  indication  of  titular  dis- 
tinctions that  we  have  ever  yet  heard. — 
There  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  others 
equally  refpe&able  for  their  private  virtues, 

but 
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but  they  have  not  fallen  within  my  obfer- 
vation ;  and  judging,  therefore,  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  through  the  medium 
of  public  report,  I  have  felt  no  wifh  to 
approach  them  nearer."  "  However  you 
may  think  of  individuals,  Sir,"  faid  the 
Count,  "  you  furely  are  not  fo  blinded, 
fo  infatuated,  by  the  doctrines  that  have 
obtained  moll  unhappily  for  this  country, 
as  not  to  feel  the  neceffity  that  this  order 
of  men  ftiould  exift. — You  mull  know,  that 
the  wifdom  of  our  ancient  kings  created 
this  diftin&ion,  that  is  to  fay,  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  raife  the  brave  and  valiant, 
above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  by 
giving  them  badges  and  titles  of  honor, 
in  order  to  mark  and  perpetuate  their  glo- 
rious deeds,  and  ftimulate,  to  emulation, 
their  illuftrious  pofterity — now — if  thefe 
well-earned  rewards  are  taken  from  their 
defcendants — if  thefe  facred  diftin&ions  be 
annihilated,  and  the  names  of  heroes  paft, 
be  erafed  from  the  records  of  mankind — 
I  affert,  that  there  is  an  end,  not  only  of 

juftice^ 
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juftice,  but  of  emulation,  fubordination— * 
all  that  gives  fafety  to  property,  or  grace 
to  fociety — and  the  world  will  become  a 
chaos  of  confuflon  and  outrage. — What  I 
—mall  a  man  of  trade,  a  negociant,  an 
upftart  dealer  in  wine,  or  wood,  or  fugar, 
or  cloth,  approach  one  in  whofe  veins, 
perhaps,  the  blood  of  our  Luflgnans  and 
Tancreds  circulates. — The  fame  blood 
which,  in  the  defence  of  our  holy  religion, 
was  fhed  in  Palefline. — I  fay,  ihall  a 
mulhroom,  a  fungus,  approach  thefe  illuf- 
trious  defcendants  of  honored  ancestors, 
and  fay,  "  Behold,  Oh !  man  of  high  de- 
fcent,  I  am  thy  equal,  my  country  declares 
it!" 

Indignation  here  arretted  the  eloquence 
it  had  produced,  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  faying,  "  My  dear  Sir,  the  uni- 
ted voices  of  common  fenfe,  nature,  and 
reafon,  declared  all  this  long  ago,  though 
it  is  only  now  you  are  compelled  to  hear 
them.  As  to  the  degradation  of  Meffieurs, 
the  prefent  defcendants  of  your  Lufignans 

and 
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and  Tancreds,  if  it  be  a  degradation  to  be 
accounted  only  men,    I  really  am   much 
concerned  for  them  ;  but  for  the  ill  effefts 
it  otherwife  produces,  inafmuch  as  fuch  mo- 
tives fail  as  mightexcite  them  to  equal  thefe 
their  great  progenitors,  I  cannot  underftand 
that  there  is  in  that  refpect  much  to  regret. 
— The  days  of  chivalry  will  never,  I  ap- 
prehend,   return  ;  the  ravings  of  a  fanatic 
monk    will   never    again    prevail   on    the 
French  to  make  a  crufade. — Nay,  added 
I,  fmiling,  there  feems   but  little  proba- 
bility that  they  will  foon  be  called  upon  to 
take  arms,  in  a  caufe  which  has  in  later 
times  appeared  of  greater  moment — I  mean, 
refcuing  what  one  of  your  writers  calls  le 
vain  honneur  du  pavilion*,  from  the  arrogant 
fuperiority  of  us  prefumptuous  iflanders* 
The  real  value  of  both  thefe  objects,  for 
which  fo   much    blood  has    been  wafted, 
feems  to  be  better  underftood,  the  real  inte- 

*  The  vain  honor  of  the  flag,  which,  till  within 
a  few  years,  the  Englifh  have  always  infifted  on 
having  ftruck  to  them  in  the  Narrow  Seas. 

ref 
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reft  of  humanity  to  appear  in  its  proper 
light.  Since,  therefore,  we  no  longer 
have  occafion  to  follow  the  example  of 
thofe  heroes  who  have  bled  for  either — 
Why  contemplate  them  with  fuch  blind 
reverence  ?  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  will  not 
fay,  that  the  frantic  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit? 
anfwered  any  other  purpofe  than  to  depo- 
pulate and  impoverifh  your  country  and 
mine.  Nor  will  you  maintain,  that  either 
France  or  England  have  gained  any  thing 
but  taxes  and  poverty  by  the  continual 
wars  with  which  we  have  been  haraffing 
each  other,  through  a  fucceffion  of  ages* 
Surely  then  it  is  time  to  recall  our  imagi- 
nations from  thefe  wild  dreams  of  fana- 
ticifm  and  heroifm — Time  to  remove  the 
gorgeous  trappings,  with  which  we  have 
dreft  up  folly,  that  we  might  fancy  it  glory. 
—The  tinfel  ornaments  we  have  borrowed 
as  the  livery  of  this  phantom,  are  become 
tarniflied  and  contemptible — Let  us  not 
regret  then,  that  the  hand  of  fober  reafon 
tears  off  thefe  poor  remaining  fhreds,  with 

which 
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which  virtue  difdains  to  attempt  encreaii 
its  genuine  luftre ;  with  which  felfifhn 
and  folly  mufi  fall  to  hide  their  real  c 
formity. — Have  patience  with  me  yet 
moment,  added  I — have  patience  with  1 
yet  a  moment — while  I  afk — whether  y 
really  think,  that  a  dealer  in  wine,  or 
wood,  in  fugar,  or  cloth,  is  not  endu 
with  the  fame  faculties  and  feelings  as  t 
defcendant  of  Charlemagne ;  and  whetl 
the  accidental  advantage  of  being  able 
produce  a  long  pedigree  (which,  notwi 
ftanding  the  infinite  virtue  afcribed  to  n 
trons  of  antiquity,  is,  I  fear,  often  vi 
doubtful)  ought  to  give  to  the  noble  w 
poffeffes  it,  a  right  to  confider  every  lo\ 
rank  of  men  as  being  of  an  inferior  a 
fubordinate  fpecies" — 

"  So,  Sir"-— angrily  burft  forth  1 
Count—"  So,  Sir !— I  muft,  from  all  tl 
conclude,  that  you  confider  your  footn 
upon  an  equality  with  yourfelf. — Why  tl 
is  he  your  footman"*?" 

*  This  argument  has  been  called  unanfwerabl 

"  Bees 
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"  Becaufe — though  my  footman  is  cer- 
inly  fo  far  upon  an  equality  with  me,  as  he 
a  man,  and  a  free-man ;  there  mull  be 
diftindtion     in     local     circumftances ; 
lough  they  neither  render  me  noble,  or 
im  bafe — I    happen  to  be  born   heir  to 
>nfiderable   eftates ;    it  is  his  chance  to 
e  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  living  on  thofe 
ftates. — I  have  occafion  for  his  fervices, 
e  has  occafion  for  the  money  by  which  I 
mrchafe  them :    in  this  compadt   we  are 
qual  fo  far  as  we  are  free. — I,  with  my 
jroperty,  which  is  money,  buy  his  pro- 
)erty,    which    is   time,   fo  long  as  he  is 
silling  to  fell  it. — I  hope  and  believe  my 
footman  feels  himfelf  to  be  my  fellow-man; 
but  I  have  not,  therefore,  any  apprehen- 
iion  that  inftead  of  waiting   behind   my 
chair,  he  will  fit  down  in  the  next. — He 
was  born  poor — but  he  is  not  angry  that  I 
am  rich — fo  long  as  my  riches  are  a  bene- 
fit and  not   an   oppreflion   to   him. — He 
knows  that  he  never  can  be  in  my  fitua- 
tion,  but  he  knows  alfo  that  I  can  amend 

his. 
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his, — If,  however,  inftead  of  paying  him 
for  his  fervices,  I  were  able  to  fay  to  him, 
as  has  been  done  by  the  higher  claffes 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  ftill  in  too  many 
parts  of  it — "  you  are  my  vaffal — you 
were  born  upon  my  eflate — you  are  my 
property — and  you  muft  come  to  work, 
fight,  die  for  me,  on  whatever  conditions  I 
pleafe  to  impofe  ; — my  fervant,  who  would 
very  naturally  perceive  no  appeal  againft 
fuch  tyrannical  injuftice,  but  to  bodily 
prowefs  would,  as  he  is  probably  the  mod 
athletic  of  the  two,  difcover  that  fo  far 
from  being  compelled  to  (land  on  fuch 
terms  behind  my  chair,  he  was  well  able 
either  to  place  himfelf  in  the  next,  or  to 
turn  me  out  of  mine.' — '  "*Ceux  qui  difent 

."*  Thofe  who  fay  that  all  men  are  equal,  fay  that 
which  is  perfectly  true ;  if  they  mean  that  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  perfonal  and  mental  liberty  ; 
to  their  refpe6tive  properties  ;  and  to  the  protection 
of  the  laws  :  but  they  would  be  as  certainly  wrong 
in  believing  that  men  ought  to  be  equal  in  trulls, 
in  employments,  fince  nature  has  not  made  them 
equal  in  their  talents." 

que 
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que  tous  Jes  hommes  font  egaux/  fays 
Voltaire—'  Ccux  qui  difent  que  tous  les 
hommes  font  e;^aux,  difent  la  plus  grande 
verite,  s'iis  entendent  que  tous  les  hommes 
ont  un  droit  egal  a  la  liberte,  a  la  pro- 
priete  de  leurs  biens,  &  a  la  protection  des 
loix. — Us  fe  tromperaient  beaucoup,  s'ils 
croyaknt  que  les  hommes,  doivent  etre 
egaux  par  ks  emplois,  puifqu'ils  ne  le  font 
pas  par  leurs  tak-ns." 

"  Voltaire  !"  impatiently  exclaimed  the 
Count,  "  why  always  Voltaire  ?— one  is 
perfectly  fiunned  with  the  falfe  wit  and 
infiduous  mifreprefentations  of  that  athe- 
istical fcribbler." 

Againft  the  defender  of  the  family  of 
Calas;  the  protector  of  the  Siivcns;  the 
benefactor  of  all  mankind,  whom  he  pi- 
tied, ferved,  and  laughed  at;  the  Count 
now  moil  furioully  declaimed,  in  a  long 
and  angry  fpeech,  which,  as  it  poffeffed 
neither  truth  or  argument,  I  have  foro-ot. 
■ — Towards  the  clofe  of  it,  however,  he  had 
worked  himfelf  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  irri- 
4  tation 
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tation,  that  he  feemed  on  the  point  of 
forgetting  that  on  which  he  fo  highly  va- 
lues himfelf — Les  manieres  de  la  vielle  cour. 

The  entrance  of  a  man  of  the  church, 
whofe  diminiflied  revenues  had  yet  had  no 
effedt,  either  in  reducing  his  figure,  or 
fubduing  his  arrogance,  made  a  momen- 
tary diverfion  in  my  favour, 

But  the  Count  was  now  heated  by  his 
fubject ;  and,  being  reinforced  with  fo  able 
an  auxiliary,  he  returned  to  the  charge.— 
He  related  the  fubject  of  our  controverfy 
to  his  friend,  who,  while  he  fpoke,  fur- 
veyed  me  with  fuch  looks,  as  one  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  of  the  Inquifition  may 
be  fuppofed  to  throw  on  the  unhappy  cul- 
prit whom  he  is  about  to  condemn  to  the 
flames  on  the  next  auto  de  fe. — In  a  man- 
ner peculiar,  I  truft,  to  la  veille  cour  eccle- 
Jlajlique,  he  gave  me  to  underftand,  that  he 
confidered  me  as  an  ignorant  atheiftical 
boy  ;  and,  that  his  abhorrence  of  my  prin- 
ciples was  equalled  only  by  his  contempt 
for  my  country  and  myfelf. — "  Voltaire," 

faid 
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faid  he,  «  Voltaire,  Monfieur  L'Anglois* 
is  a  wretch  with  whofe  ^name   I  fully   not 
my   mind ;    a   monfter  whofe   pernicious 
writings  have  overturned  the  religion  and 
the  government  of  his  country."  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  faid,  brought  to  my 
mind    an  expreffion  which   Voltaire  puts 
himfelf  into  the  mouth  of  fuch  a  character. 
— "   Ah-!    nous    ferions    les    maitres    du 
monde,    fans   ces   coquins  de  gens  d'ef- 
prit.".*     I  continued  to  liften  to  the  dif- 
courfe  which  the  Count  now  refumed;  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  convince  me,  that 
the  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  was 
fubverfive  of  all  order,  and  ruinous  alike 
to  the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  a  ftate.— 
At  length  he  flopped  to  recover  his  breath, 
and  gave  me  an   opportunity  of  faying, 
if,  Sir,  I  might  be  once  more  permitted 
to  quote  fo  obnoxious  an  author  -f  as  him 
of  whom  we  have  juft  been  fpeaking,  I 

*  "  Ah  !  we  fhould  be  matters  of  the  world,  were 
it  not  for  thofe  rafcally  wits," 
f  Voltaire. 

Vol.  I.  M  mould 
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fhould  fay,  that  "  Le  nom  eft  indifferent ; 

il  n'y  a  que  le  pouvoir  qui  ne  le  foit  pas.*'; 

— If  the  name  of  noblejfe  was  fo  connected 

with  the  power  of  oppreffion,    that  they 

could  not  be  divided,  the   nation  had  a 

right  to  take  away  both  ;  if  otherwife,  it 

might,  perhaps,  have  been  politic  to  have 

divided  them,  and  have  left  to  the  French 

patricians,  theCe  founds  on  which  they  feem 

to  feel  that  their  confequence  depends ; 

together  with  the  invaluable  privileges  of 

having  certain  fymbols  painted  on   their 

coaches,  or  woven  on  their  furniture  ;  and 

of  dreffing   their   domeftics   in   one   way 

rather   than  in   another. — A  great  people 

who  had  every  thing  on  which  its  freedom 

and  its  profperity  depended  to  confider, 

mud    furely   have   feen    fuch   objedts    as 

thefe  with  fo  much  indifference,  that  had 

they  not  been  evidently  obnoxious  to  the 

fpirit  of  reform,    they    would    have    left 

them  to  the  perfons  who  fo  highly  value 

them ;    perfons  who  refolve  to  quit  theii 

*  The  name  is  immaterial ;  it  is  the  power  only 
that  is  of  confequence, 

country 
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country  becaufe  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it. — The  framers  of  the  new 
conftitution,  had  they  not  been  well  con-  t 
vinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  palliation, 
would  not,  certainly,  by  deftreyi.ig  thefe 
diftinclions  (matters  in  themfelves  quite  in- 
confequential)  have  raifed  againft  the  fa- 
brick  they  were  planning,  the  unextin- 
guifhable  rage  and  hatred  of  a  great  body 
of  men  ;  but  would  have  left  them  in 
quiet  poffeffion  of  thefe  baubles  fo  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs." 

"  Hold,  Sir,"  cried  the  Count,  whofe 
impatience  could  no  longer  be  reftrained 
— "  Hold,  Sir,  and  do  not  fpeak  thus  con- 
temptuously I  entreat  you,  of  an  advan- 
tage which  it  is  very  truly  faid,  no  man 
undervalues  who  is  poffefTed  of  it. — You, 
Sir,  have  owned  that  your  family  is  foturicr 
— How  then,  and  at  your  time  of 
life5  when  the  real  value  of  objects  cannot 
have  been  taught  you  by  experience  ;  how 
then  can  you  pretend  to  judge  of  that  which 
is  appreciated  by  the  wildom  of  ages, 
M  2  and 
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and  has  been  held  up  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  virtues. — Baubles ! — Is  it  thus  you 
term  the  name  a  man  derives  from  his 
illufhious  anceitors — Bauble! — are  the  ho- 
nors handed  down  to  me,  from  the  firft 
d'Hauteville,  who  lived  under  Louis  le  Gros, 
the  fixth  in  defcent  from  Charlemagne,  to 
be  thus  contumaciously  defcribed  by  the 
upftart  politics  of  modern  reformers." 

I  was  really  concerned  to  fee  the  poor 
man  fo  violently  agitated,  and  replied, 
"  My  dear  Sir— I  allow  much  to  the  pride 
derived  from  anccflry — Where  the  dignity 
of  an  houfe  has  been  fupported,  as  I  doubt 
not,  but  that  you  have  fupported  yours ; 
but  let  me  on  the  other  fide  fay,  that  there 
are  but  too  many  who  certainly  inherit  not, 
with  their  names,  the  virtues  of  their  pro- 
genitors. You  recoiled:  a  maxim  of 
Rochefaucault's  on  this  fubjed,  which,  as 
I  remember  to  have  heard,  that  he  is  a 
favourite  author  of  your's,  you  wiil  allow 
me  to  bring  forward  in  fupport  of  my  argu- 
ment— "  Les  grands  noms  abaiflent  au  lieu 

d'elever. 
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-d'elever,  ceux  qui  ne  favent  pas  les  fou- 
tenir*."  Befides,  how  many  are  there,  both 
in  your  country  and  mine,  who  are  called 
noble,  who  cannot,  in  fadt,  refer  to  the 
examples  of  a  long  line  of  anceftry,  to  ani- 
mate them,  by  example,  to  dignified  con- 
duel:. — How  very  many,  who  owe  to  mo- 
ney, and  not  hereditary  merit,  the  right 
they  affume  to  look  down  on  the  reft  of 
the  world.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  moft 
part,  that  world  repays  their  contempt ; 
and  it  is  from  the  vulgar  only,  who  vene- 
rate a  new  coronet,  which  is  generally 
"  twice  as  big  as  an  old  one" — that  they  re- 
ceive even  the  "  knee  homage,  this  valued 
appendage  gives  them.  "  Les  Rois  font 
des  hommes  comme  des  pieces  de  mon- 
noie ;  ils  les  font  valoir  ce  qu'ils  veulent* 
&  Ton  eft  force  de  les  recevoir,  felon  leurs 
cours  &  non  pas  felon  leur  veritable  prix-j~." 

"  Let 

*  "  Great  names  degrade,  inftead  of  railing,  thole 
who  know  not  how  to  iupport  them."— Maxime  94* 
de  Rochefaucault. 

■\  Kings   give   value   to  men  as  they  do  to  coin  ; 

hey  mark  them  with  what  ftamp  they  pleafe ;  and 

M  3  th« 
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"  Let  fuch  men,  then,"  faid  Monfieur 
d'Hauteville,  "  let  fuch  be  erafed,  with 
all  my  heart,  from  the  catalogue  of  no- 
ble  names. — Indeed,  it  is  well  known, 
that  we  never  confidered  fuch  as  belong- 
ing to  our  order. — I  argue  not  about 
them—but  for  thofe,  whofe  blood  gives 
them  pretentions  to  different  treatment. — 
Ah  i  Monfieur  Defmond,  if  it  were  poffi- 
ble — but  it  is  not — for  you  to  underftand 
my  feelings,  you  would  comprehend,  how 
utterly  impoffible  it  is  for  me,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  continue  in  this  loft  and  debas- 
ed country,  to  drag  on  an  exiftence,  from 
which  every  thing  valuable  is  gone,  and 
which  is  confequently  expofed  to  indignity 
and  fcorn — Would  they  not  erafe  my 
arms  ?  change  my  defcription  ?  tear  down 
the  trophies  of  my  houfe?" — Thefe  ideas 
feeined  fo  deeply  to  affect  the  Count,  that 
his  refpiration  again  became  affected  ;  his 

the  world  receives  them  according  to  this  imaginary 
eftimate,  and  not  according  to  their  real  value.— 
Rochefaucault,  Maxime  158. 
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eyes  appeared  to  be  ftarting  from  his  head ; 
and  he  affumed  fo  much  the  look  of  a  man 
on  the  point  of  becoming  infane,  that  I 
thought  it  more  than  time  to  conclude  a 
converfation,  that  I  mould  not  have  con- 
tinued fo  long,  had  he  not  feemed  to  defire 
it. 

With  inveterate  prejudice,  thus  fondly 
nurfed  from  early  youth,  it  were  hopelefs 
to  contend — In    the    mind    of  Monfieur 
d'Hauteville,  this  notion  of  family  confe- 
quence  is  fo  interwoven,  fo  affociated  with 
all  his  ideas,  that,  as  the  ivy  coeval   with 
the  tree,  at  length,  deftroys  its  vital  prin- 
ciple, this  fentiment  now  predominates  to 
the   extinction  of  reafon   itfelf — "  Thefe 
prejudices,"  fays  an  eminent  living  writer*, 
"  arife  from  what  are  commonly  called  falfe 
views  of  things,  or  improper  aflbciations 
of  ideas,  which,  in  the  extreme,  become 
delirium,  or  madnefs ;  and  is  confpicuous 
to    every    perfon,    except   to   him,    who 

*  Prieftley's  Letters  to  a  Philofophical  Unbeliever: 
M  4  a&ually 
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actually    labours   under  this    diforder   of 
mind." 

I  withdrew,  therefore,  as  foon  as  I  could, 
leaving  Moniieur  d'Hauteville  with  his 
friend  ;  who,  I  am  fure,  had  his  looks  pof- 
feffed  the  power  imputed  to  thofe  of  the 
Bafilifk,  would  then  have  concluded  my 
adventures. — As  I  palled  through  the  laft 
anti-room,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  the 
drawing  of  a  great  genealogical  tree,  which 
covers  one  fide  of  it,  I  could  not  help 
philofophizing  on  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  mankind — The 
difference  between  my  consideration  of 
fuch  an  object,  and  that  beftowed  on  it  by 
Monfieur  d'Hauteville,  (truck  me  forcibly. 
Had  I  fuch  a  yellow  fcroll,  though  it  de- 
fcribed  my  defcent  from  Adam  or  Noah, 
from  a  knight  of  the  flaming  fabre,  or  a 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons — I  fhould  proba- 
bly, on  the  firft  occafion  that  fuch  a  mate- 
rial was  wanted,  cut  it  into  angular  flips, 
and  write  directions  on  the  back  of  thefe 
parchment  fhreds,  for  the   pheafants  and 

hares 
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hares  that  I  fend  to  my  friends — While 
Monfeigneur  le  Comte  d'Hauteville  is  go- 
ing to  leave  his  native  country,  becaufe 
the  vifionary  honor  he  derives  from  this 
record,  are  not  oftenfibly  allowed  him  in 
it — Exclaiming,  poor  man !  to  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  "  Oh  !  ye  have — 

"  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  houfliold  coat ; 
"  Raz'd  out  my  imprefs ;  leaving  me  no  fign 
"  To  fhewthe  world  I  am  a  gentleman!*" 

I  here  conclude  this  long  letter,  though 
I  fhall  not  feal  it  to  night,  becaufe  I  have 
here  much  time  on  my  hands,  and  cannot 
employ  it  better  than  in  writing  to  you  ; 
and  becaufe,  I  hope  to  difpatch  by  the 
fame  conveyance  that  takes  this,  an  anfwer 
to  thofe  which  I  hope  to  have  from  you — for 
furely,  my  fervant  will  be  here  to-morrow 
or  Tuefday,  with  the  letters  that  I  have 
fo  long    expedted   to   be  directed    to  the 

"*  Shakefpeare's  Richard  the  Second. 

M  5  chateau 
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chateau  de  Montfleuri,  from  England ;  and 
which  I  now  await,  with  hourly  and  in- 
creasing impatience. 

Vale — Vale  et  me  ama, 

L.   DESMOND. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XIII.  * 
TO     MR.    BETHEL. 


Hauteville,  in  Auvergnc, 
Oft.  2,  1790. 

DID  I  not  name  to  you  a  Breton,  who 
had  fomething  in  his  air  and  manner  un- 
like others  of  the  peafantry  ?— Whenever 
I  have  obferved  him,  he  feemed  to  be  the 
amufement  of  his  fellow  labourers ;  there 
was  an  odd  quaint  kind  of  pleafantry  about 
him  ;  and  I  wilhed  to  enter  into  conven- 
tion with  him,  which  I  had  yeflerday 
evening  an  opportunity  of  doing. — "You 
are  not  of  this  part  of  France,  my  friend?" 
faid  I — "  No,  Monfieur — I  am  a  Breton — 
And  now,  would  return  into  my  own  coun- 
try again,  but  that,  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 
at  the   exceffive    impofitions  I   laboured- 

*  Written  before  the  receipt  of  Bethel's  laft  letter, 
M  6  under, 
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under,  I  fold  my  little  property  about  four 
years  ago,  and  now  muft  continue  to 
te  courir  le  monde,  &  de  vivre  comme  il 
plaroit  a  Dieu" — Sterne  has,  I  think, 
tranflated  that  to  be  upon  nothing.  My 
acquaintance  did  not  appear  to  be  fond  of 
fuch  meagre  diet.  "  But,  pray,"  faid  I, 
"  explain  to  me,  what  particular  oppref- 
fions  you  had  to  complain  of,  that  drove 
you  to  fo  defperate,  and  as  it  has  happen- 
ed fo  ill-timed  a  refolution." 

"  I  believe,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  am  na- 
turally of  a  temper  a  little  impatient ;  and  it 
was  not  much  qualified  by  making  a  cam- 
paign or  two  againft  the  Englifh  ;  the  firft 
was  in  a  Ihip  of  war,  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's 
— or,in  other  words,  Monfieur,  a  privateer ; 
for  though  I  was  bred  a  failor,  and  loved 
fighting  well  enough,  I  was  refufed  even 
as  Enfigne  de  vaijfeau*,  on  board  a  king's 
lhip,  becaufe  I  was  not  a  gentleman — My  fa- 
ther, however,  had  a  pretty  little  eftate, 

*  Anfwerbg,  I  believe,  to  our  midihipmen. 

which 
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which  he  inherited  from  his   great,  great 
grandfather — But  he  had  an  elder  fon,  and 
I  was  to  fcramble  through  the  world  as  well 
as  I  could — They  wanted,  indeed,  to  make 
me  a  monk ;  but   I  had  a  mortal  averlion 
to  that  metier*,  and  thought  it  better  to 
run  the  rifque  of  getting  my  head  taken 
off  by  a  cannon  ball,  than  to  fhave  it — - 
My  firft  debut  was  not  very  fortunate — 
We  fell  in   with  an  Englifh  frigate,  with 
whom,  though  it  was  hopelefs  enough  to 
contend,  we  exchanged  a  few  fhot,  for  the 
honor  of  our  country  ;  and  one  of  thofe 
we  were  favored  with  in  return,  tore  off 
the  fleih  from  my  right  leg,  without  break- 
ing the  bone — The  wound  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  Englifh  furgeon  fewed  it  up,  and 
"before  we  landed,  I  was  fo  well  as  to  be 
fent  with  the  reft  of  our  crew  to  the  prifon 
at  Winchefter — I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  to  their  pri- 
foners,  and  fuppofed  I  might  bear  my  fate 

'"*  Trade— profeffion. 

without 
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without  much  murmuring  ;  but  we  were 
not  treated  the  better  for  belonging  to  a 
privateer. — The  prifon  was  over-crouded, 
and     very     unhealthy — The    provifions, 
I    believe,    might    be   liberally    allowed 
by  your  government,    but  they  were   to 
pafs  through  the  hands  of  fo  many  people, 
every  one  of  which   had  their   advantage 
out  of  them,  that,  before  they  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  prifon,  there  was  but   little 
reafon  to  boaft  of  the  generality  of  your 
countrymen.     To  be  fure,  the  wifdom  and 
humanity  of  war  is  very  remarkable  in  a 
fcene  like  this,  where  one  nation  fhuts  up 
five  or  fix  thoufand  of  the  fubje<£ts  of  ano- 
ther, to  be  fed  by  contract  while  they  live ; 
and  when  they  die,  which  two-thirds  of 
the  number  feldom  fail  to  do — to  be  buried 
by  contract — Yes ! — out  of  nine-and-twen- 
ty  of  us  poor  devils,  who  were  taken  in 
our  little  privateer,  fourteen  died  within 
three  weeks ;  among  whom,  was  a  relation 
of  mine,  a  gallant  fellow,  who  had  been 
in  the  former  wars  with  the  Englifli,  and 

flood 
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flood  the  hazards  of  many  a  bloody  day — 
He  was  an  old  man,  but  had  a  conftitution 
fo  enured  to   hardfhips,  and  the    changes 
•of  climate,  that  he   feemed  likely   to^  fee 
many  more — A  vile  fever  that  lurked   in 
theprifon  feized  him — My  hammock  (for 
we  were  flung    in  hammocks.,  one   above 
another,  in  thofe  great,  miferable  rooms, 
which  compofe,  what  they  fay   is,  an  un- 
finifhed  palace)  was  hung  above  his,  and 
when  he  found  himfelf  dying,  he   called 
to   me  to  come  to  him — "  'Tis  all  over 
with  me,  my  friend,"  faid  he — "  Nimporle 
one  muft  die  at  fome  time  or  other,  but  I 
fhould  have  liked  it   better  by  a  cannon 
ball  — Nothing,  however,  vexes  me  more 
•in  this  bufinefs,  than  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  you  hither  to  die  in  this 
hole — (for,  in  fact,  it  was  by  his  advice, 
I  had  entered  on  board  the  privateer)  How- 
ever,   it  may   be,  you  will    out-live    this 
confounded  place,  and  have  another  touch 
at  thefe  damned  Englifh."     National  ha- 
tred, that  ftrange  and  ridiculous  prejudice 

in 
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in  which  my  poor  old  friend  had  lived, 
was  the  laft  fenfation  he  felt  in  death — He 
died  quietly  enough,  in  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  and  the  next  day  I  faw  him 
tied  up  between  two  boards,  by  way  of 
the  coffin,  which  was  to  be  provided  by 
contract ;  and  depofited  in  the  fojje  that 
furrounded  our  prifon,  in  a  grave,  dug  by 
contract,  and  of  courfe  very  fhallow,  in 
which  he  was  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 
mold,  which  was  by  contract  alfo,  put  over 
him,  and  feven  other  prifoners,  who  died 
at  the  fame  time  ! — My  youth,  and  a  great 
flow  of  animal  fpirits,  carried  me  through 
this  wretched  fcene — And  a  young  officer, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  fame  part  of  Bri- 
tany,  and  who  was  a  prifoner  on  parole, 
at  a  neighbouring  town,  procured  leave 
to  vifit  the  prifon  at  Winchefter,  and  en- 
quired me  out — He  gave  me,  though  he 
could  command  very  little  money  himfelf, 
all  he  had  about  him,  to  affift  me  in  pro- 
curing food,  and  promifed  to  try  if  he 
could  obtain   for  me  my   parole,  as   he 

knew 
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knew  my  parents,  and  was   concerned  for 
my  fituation — But  his  intentions,  in  my 
favor,  were   foon  fruftrated,   for,   on  the 
appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  in  the 
Channel,  the  French    officers,  who    were 
thought  too  near  the   coaft,  were  ordered 
away  to  Northampton,  while,  very    foon 
afterwarJs,  a  number  of   Spaniards,  who 
had  among  them  a  fever  of  a  mod  malig- 
nant fort,  were  fent  to  the  prifon  already 
over-crouded,  and  death  began   to  make 
redoubled  havock  among  its  wretched  in- 
habitants—Of fo  dire  a  nature  was  the 
difeafe  thus  imported,  that  while  the  bo- 
dies that  were  thrown  over-board  from  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  and  driven  down  by  the  tide 
on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
carried  its  fatal  influence  into  thofe  coun- 
tries,   the   prifoners,    who  were   fent   up 
from  Plymouth,  diffeminated  deftrudion 
in   their  route,    and   among  all  who  ap- 
proached them  ;  thus  becoming  the  intern- 
ments of  greater  mifchief,  than  the  fword 
and    the   bayonet   could    have  executed. 

Not 
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Not  only  the   miferable  prifoners  of  war, 
who  were  now  a  mixture  of  French,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Dutch  perimed  by  dozens  every 
day  ;  but  the  foldiers  who  guarded  them, 
the  attendants  oftheprifon,  the  phyfical 
men  who  were  fent  to  adminifter   medi- 
cines,   and   foon    afterwards,    the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  country  began   to   fuffer — 
Then  it  was  that  your  government  perceiv- 
ing this  blejfing  of  war  likely  to  extend  it- 
felf  rather  too  far,  thought  proper  to  give 
that  attention  to  it,  which  the  calamities 
of  the  prifoners  would  never  have  excited. 
A  phyfician  was  fent  down  by  Parliament, 
to  examine  into  the  caufesof  this  fcourge; 
and  in  confequence  of  the  impoffibility  of 
flopping  it  while  fuch  numbers  were  croud- 
ed  together,  the  greater  part  of  the  French, 
whom  ficknefs  had  fpared,  were  difmiffed, 
and  I,  among  others,  returned  to  my  own 
country.     I,    foon  after,  not  difcouraged 
by  what  had  befallen  me,  entered  on  board 
another   privateer,    which   had   the  good 

fortune 
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fortune  to  capture  two  Weft-India  Grips, 
richly  laden,  and  to  bring  them  fafely  into 
l'Orient,  where  we  difpofed  of  their  car- 
goes ;  and  my  (hare  was  fo  confiderable, 
that  I  determined  to  quit  the  fea,  and  re- 
turn to  my  friends — When,  in  purfuance 
of  this  refolution,  I  arrived  at  home,  I 
found  my  father  and  elder  brother  had  died 
during  my  abfence ;  and  I  took  pofTeffion 
of  the  little  eftate  to  which  I  thus  became 
heir,  and  began  to  think  myfelf  a  perfon 
of  fome  confequence.  In  commencing 
country  gentleman,  I  fat  myfelf  down  to 
reckon  all  the  advantages  of  my  fituation 
— An  extenfive  tradr.  of  wafte  land  lay  on 
one  fide  of  my  little  domain — On  the  other, 
a  foreft — My  fields  abounded  with  game  — 
a  river  ran  through  them,  on  which  I  de- 
pended for  a  fupply  of  filh ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  little  warren,  and  to 
build  a  dove-cote.  I  had  undergone  hard- 
fhips  enough  to  give  me  a  perfect  relilh 
for  the  good  things  now  within  my  reach  ; 
and  I  refolved  moft  pioufly  to  enjoy  them 

—But 
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— But  I  was  foon  difturbed  in  this  aoree- 
able  reverie — I  took  the  liberty  of  firing 
one  morning  at  a  covey  of  partridges,  that 
were  feeding  in  my  corn  ;  and  having  the 
fame  day  caught  a  brace  of  trout,  I  was 
fitting  down  to  regale  myfeJf  on  thefe 
dainties,  wjien  I  received  the  following 
notice  from  the  neighbouringy^war,  with 
whom  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  I  had 
any  thing  to  do. 

"  The  mod  high  and  mo.t  powerful 
feigneur,  Monfeigneur  Raoul-Phillippe-Jo- 
feph-Alexandre-Casfar  Erifpoe,  Baron  de 
Kermanfroi,  fignifies  to  Louis- John  de 
Merville,  that  he  the  faid  feigneur  is  in 
quality  of  Lord  Paramount,  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes  invefted  with  the  fole 
right  and  property  of  the  river  running 
through  his  fief,  together  with  all  the  fi(h 
therein ;  the  rufhes,  reeds,  and  willows 
that  stow  in  or  near  tr>e  faid  river ;  all 
trees  and  plants  that  the  faid  river  waters ; 
and  all  the  iflands  and  aits  within  it — Of  all 
and  every    one   of   which   the   high  and 

mighty 
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mighty  lord,  Raoul-Phillippe-Jofeph-Alex- 
andcr-Cafar  Erifpoe,  Baron  de  Kerman- 
froi,  is  abfolute  and  only  proprietor — Alfo, 
of  all  the  birds  of  whatfoever  nature  or 
fpecies,  that  have,  fhall,  or  may,  at  any 
time  fly  on,  or  acrofs,  or  upon,  the  faid 
fief  or  feigneury — And  all  the  beads  of  chafe, 
of  w  h::ifoever  defcription,  that  have,  ihall, 
or  may  be  found  upon  it." — In  fhort,  Sir, 
it  concluded  with  informing  me,  the  faid 
Louis-Jean,  that  if  I,  at  any  time,  dared 
to  fifh  in  the  river,  or  to  fhoot  a  bird  upon 
the  faid  fief,  of  which  it  feems  my  little 
farm  unluckily  made  part,  I  fhould  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  juftice,  and 
dealt  with  according  to  the  utmoft  rigor  of 
the  offended  laws.  To  be  fure,  I  could 
not  help  enquiring  within  myfelf,  how  it 
happened,  that  I  had  no  right  to  the  game 
thus  fed  in  my  fields,  nor  the  fifh.  that 
fwam  in  the  river  ?  and  how  it  was,  that 
heaven,  in  creating  thefe  animals,  had 
been  at  work  only  for  the  great  feigneurs  ! 
— What!  is  there  nothing,  faid  I,  but  in- 
fects 
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fects  and  reptiles,  over  which  man,  not 
born  noble,  may  exercife  dominion  ? — ■ 
From  the  wren  to  the  eagle ;  from  the 
rabbit  to  the  wild-boar  ;  from  the  gudgeon 
to  the  pike — all,  all,  it  feems,  are  the 
property  of  thegreat.  'Twashard  to  imagine 
where  the  power  originated,  that  thus  de- 
prived all  other  men  of  their  rights,  to  give 
to  thofe  nobles  the  empire  of  the  elements, 
and  the  dominion  over  animated  nature! — 
However,  I  reflected,  but  I  did  not  refill ; 
and  fince  I  could  no  longer  bring  myfelf 
home  a  dinner  with  my  gun,  I  thought  to 
confole  myfelf,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  the 
produce  of  my  farm-yard;  and  I  conftrudt- 
ed  a  fmall  enclofed  pigeon-houfe,  from 
whence,  without  any  offence  to  my  noble 
neighbour,  I  hoped  to  derive  fome  fupply 
for  my  table — But,  alas!  the  comfort- 
able and  retired  Hate  of  my  pigeons  at- 
tracted the  ariflocratic  envy  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  who  inhabited  the  fpacious 
manorial  dove-cote  of  Monfeigneur;  and 
they  were  fo  very  unreasonable  as  to  cover, 
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in  immenfe  flocks,  not  only  my  fields  of 
corn,  where  they   committed  infinite  de- 
predations, but     to    furround   my    farm- 
yard, and  monopolize  the  food  with  which. 
I  fupplied  my  own  little  collection,  in  their 
enclofures.    As    it  they  were   inftinctively 
allured  of  the  protection   they  enjoyed  as 
belonging  to  the  felgneur  Raoul-Philippe- 
Jofeph-  Alexander-  Csefar    Erifpoe,    Baron 
de  Kermanfroi ;     my   menaces,    and   the 
fhouts  of  my  fervants,  were  totally  disre- 
garded ;    till,    at    length,    I    yielded    too 
haftily   to    my   indignation,    and    threw  a 
ftone  at  a  flight  of  them,  with  fo    much 
effect,  that  I  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  thefe 
pigeons ;  the  confequence  of  which   was, 
that  in  half  an  hour,  four  of  the  gardes  de 
chajfe*  of  Monfeigneur  appeared,  andfum- 
moned  me  to  declare,  if  I  was  not  aware, 
that  the  wounded  bird  which  they  produced 
in  evidence  againft  me,  was  the  property 
of  the   faid  feigneur ;  and  without  giving 
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me  t-ime  either  to  acknowledge  my  crime, 
or  apologize  for  it,  they  mot,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  the  tame  pigeons  in  my  enclo- 
fures,  and  carried  me  away,  to  the  chateau 
of  the  moft  high  and  puiffant  feigneur 
Raoul-Philippe  -  Jofeph  -  Alexandre  -  Ca^far 
Erifpoe,  Baron  de  Kermanfroi,  to  anfwer 
for  the  affault  I  had  thus  committed  on  the 
perfon  of  one  of  his  pigeons — There  I  was 
interrogated  by  the  Fifcal,  who  was  making 
out  a  proces  verbal ;  and  reproved  feverely 
for  not  knowing  or  attending  to  the  fact,  fo 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of 
Britany,  that  pigeons  and  rabbits  were  crea- 
tures peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
the  nobles ;  and  that  for  a  vaflal,  as  I  was,  to 
injure  one  of  them,  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  againft  the  rights  of  my  lord,  who 
might  inflict  any  puniihment  he  pleafed 
for  my  tranfgreffion — That  indeed,  the 
laws  of  Beauvoifis  pronounced,  that  fuch 
an  offence  was  to  be  punifhed  with  death ; 
but  that  the  milder  laws  of  Britany  con- 
demned the  offender  only  to  corporal  pu- 
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nifhment,  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord — In 
fhort,  Sir,  I  got  off  this  time  by  paying  a 
heavy  fine  to  Monfeigneur  Raoul  Philippe- 
Jofeph-Alexander-Csefar   Erifpoe,    Baron 
de  Kermanfroi,  who  was  extremely  necef- 
fitous,    in  the  midft  of  his  greatnefs.— 
Soon  afterwards,  Monfeigneur  difcovered 
that  there  was  a  certain  fpot  upon   my 
eftate,  where  a  pond  might  be  made,  for 
which  he  found  that  he  had  great  occafion; 
and  he  very  modeflly  fignified  to  me,  that 
he  fliould  caufe  this  piece  of  ground  to  be 
laid  under  water,  and  that  he  would  either 
give  me  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  va- 
lue, or  pay  me  for  it  according  to  the  efti- 
mation  of  two  perfons  whom   he  would 
appoint ;  but,  that  in  cafe  I  refufed  this 
juft  and  liberal  offer,  he  mould,  as  Lord 
Paramount,  and  of  his  own  right  and  au- 
thority, make  his  pond  by  flooding  my 
ground,  according  to  law. 
"  I  felt  this  propofal  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
every  principle  of  juftice — In  this  fpot  was 
an  old  oak,  planted  by  the  firft  de  Mer- 
Vol.  I  N  ville, 
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ville,  who  had  bought  the  eftate — It  was 
under  its  (hade  that  the  happieft  hours  of 
my  life  had  paffed,  while  I  was  yet  a  child, 
and  it  had  been  held  in  veneration  by  all 
my  family — I  determined   then  to  defend 
this  favourite   fpot ;  and  I  haftened  to   a 
neighbouring  magiftrate,    learned    in   the 
law — He  confidered  my  cafe,  and  then  in- 
formed me,  that,  in  this  inflance,  the  laws 
of  Britany  were  filent,  and  that  therefore, 
their  deficiency  muil  be  fupplied  by  the 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces— The   laws  of  Maine  and   Anjou, 
faid  he,  decide,  ihat  the  feigneur  of  the  fief , 
may  take  the  grounds  of  his  vaffal  to  make 
ponds,  or  any  thing  elfe,  only  giving  him 
another  piece  of  ground,  or  paying  what 
is  equivalent  in  money — As  precedent,  there- 
fore, decides,  that  the  fame  thing  may  be 
done    in   Britany,    I  advife    you,    Louis- 
Jean  de  Merville,  to  fubmit  to  the   laws, 
and,  on   receiving    payment,  to  give   up 
your  land  to  Monfeigneur  Raoul-Philippe- 

Jofeph- 
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Jofeph-Alexander-Csefar  Erifpoe,  Baron  dc 
Kermanfroi. 

"  It  was  in  vain  I  reprefented  that  I  had  a 
particular  tafte,  or  a  fond  attachment  to  this 
fpot.  My  man  of  .law  told  me  that  a  vaffal 
had  no  right  to  any  tafte  or  attachment, 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  his  lord — 
And,  alas ! — in  a  few  hours,  I  heard  the 
hatchet  laid  to  my  beloved  oak — My  fine 
meadow  was  covered  with  water,  and  became 
the  receptacle  for  the  carp,  tench,  and  eels 
of  Monfeigneur — And  remonftrances  and 
complaints  were  in  vain  ! — Thefe  were  only 
part  of  the  grievances  I  endured  from  my 
unfortunate  neighbourhood  to  this  power- 
ful Baron,  to  whom,  in  his  miferable  and 
half  furnifhed  chateau,  I  was  regularly  fum- 
moned  to  do  homage  "  upon  faith  and 
oath" — Till  my  oppreffions  becoming  more 
vexatious  and  infuppor table,  I  took  the 
defperate  refolution  of  felling  my  eftate, 
and  throwing  myfelf  again  upon  the  wide 
world— Paris,  whither  I  repaired  with  the 
money  for  which  I  fold  it,  was  a  theatre 
N  2  fa> 
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fo  new,  and  fo  agreeable  to  me,  that  I 
could  not  determine  to  leave  it  till  I  had 
no  longer  the  means  left  of  playing  there 
a  very  brilliant  part ;  when  that  unlucky 
hour  arrived,  I  wandered  into  this  coun« 
try,  and  took  up  my  abode  with  a  relation, 
a,  farmer,  who  rents  fome  land  of  Mon- 
feigneur  the  Count  d'Hauteville,  and  here 
I  have  remained,  at  times,  working,  but 
oftener  philofophizing,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  regretting  my  dear  oak,  and  the 
firft  agreeable  virions  that  I  indulged  on 
taking  poffeffion  of  my  little  farm,  before 
I  was  aware  of  the  confequences  of  being  a 
vafTal  of  Monfeigneur  Raoul-Philippe-Jo- 
feph-Alexander-Czefar  Erifpoe,  Baron  de 
Kermanfroi,  and  indeed  fometimes  repent- 
ing that  I  did  not  wait  a  little  longer,  when 
the  revolution  would  have  protected  me 
againft  the  tyranny  of  my  very  illuftrious 
neighbour." 

De  Merville  here  ended  his  narrative, 

every  word  of  which  I  found  to  be  true  ; 

and  I  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  igno- 
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ranee  or  effrontery  of  thofe  who  affert  that 
the  nobleje  of  France  either  povfeffed  no 
powers  inimical  to  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  or  poffefling  fuch,  forbore  to 
exert  them.  The  former  part  of  his  life 
bears  teftimony  to  the  extreme  benefits  accru- 
ing from  zvar,  and  cannot  but  ra'tfe  a  wijh,  that 
the  power  of  doing  fuch  extenfive  good  to  man- 
kind, and  renewing  fcencs  Jo  very  much  to  the 
honor  of  reafonable  beings,  may  never  be  taken 
from  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth.  I 
thus  endeavour,  dear  Bethel,  by  entering 
into  the  interefts  of  thofe  I  am  with,  to 
call  off  my  thoughts  from  my  own,  or  I 
fhould  find  this  very  long  fpace  of  time, 
in  which  I  have  failed  to  receive  letters 
from  England,  almoft  infupportable. 

At  the  very  moment  I  complain,  I  fee 
my  fervant  Warham  approaching  the  houfe 
—I  fly,  impatiently,  to  receive  news  of 
Geraldine,  of  you,  of  all  I  love;  and 
hope  to  have  a  long,  a  very  long  letter  to 
write,  in  anfwer,  to-morrow,  to  thofe  I 
expect  from  you — We  go  back  to  Mont- 

N  3  fleuri 
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the  next  day,  this  will  therefore  be  the  laft 
pacquet  you  will  receive  from  hence. 


LIONEL  DESMOND. 


Nate.  The  latter  part  of  this  narrative  is  a  fort 
of  free  tranflation  of  parts  of  a  little  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Hiftoire  d'un  malheureux  Vaffal  de  Bre. 
tagne,  ecrite  par  lui-meme,"  in  which  the  exceffive 
abufes  to  which  the  feudal  fyftem  gave  birth,  are 
detailed. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XIV.* 
TO     MR.     BETHEL. 

Montfleuri,  O&ober  10,  179a 

WHAT  did  I  fay  to  you,  dear  Bethel, 
in  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  that 
has  given  you  occafion  to  rally  me  fo  un- 
mercifully about  Madame  de  Boilbelle ; 
and  to  predict  my  cure,  as  you  call  it — I 
cannot  now  recoiled:  the  contents  of  thac 
letter,  but  of  this  I  am  fure,  that  I  never 
was  more  fondly  attached  to  the  lovely 
woman,  from  v/hom  my  deftiny  has  divid- 
ed me,  than  at  this  moment ;  or  ever  faw 
the  perfections  of  other  women  with  more 
indifference — Were  it  poffible  for  you, 
my  friend,  to  comprehend  the  anguifh  of 
heart  which  I  have  felt  ever  fince  your  laft 
letters  gave  me  fuch  an  account  of  the 

*  Anfwer  to  letter  XI. 
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fituation  of  Verney's   affairs— You  might 
be  convinced,  that  time,  abfence,  and  dis- 
tance, have  had  no  fuch  effect  in  altering 
my  fentiments ;  and  that  the  lifter  of  my 
friend  Montfleuri,  were  (he  even  as  partial 
to  me,  as  fome  trifling  occurrences  I  have 
related,  may  have  led  you  to  imagine,  can 
never  be  to  me  more  than  an   agreeable 
acquaintance — far  from  being  able  to  de- 
tach my  mind  from  the  idea  of  Geraldine's 
fituation — I  have  undergone  continual  rail- 
lery from  Montfleuri,  for  my  extreme  de- 
jection, ever  fince  I  heard  it— If  thefe  dif- 
trefling   fcenes  mould  become  yet  more 
alarming,  I  lhall  return  to  England — There 
I  lhall,  at  leaft,  learn  the  progrefs  of  that 
ruin,  which,  though  I  cannot  wholly  pre. 
vent,  I  may,  perhaps,  foften  to  her,  for 
whofe  fake  alone,  I  deprecate  its  arrival— 
Reftlefs  and  wretched,  I  left  Hauteville, 
hardly  confcious  of  the  progrefs  of  my 
journey ;  and  fince  I  came  hither,  have  had 
a  return  of  that  lurking  fever  which  made 

my 
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my  health  one  pretence  for  my  quitting 
England. 

Montfleuri  is  not  here,  but  was  detained 
by  bufinefs  at  Aiguemont — I  expecl:  him 
to-morrow ;  and  fliall  then  determine  whe- 
ther to  bend  my  courfe   fouthward   with 
him,  or  northward,    on  my  return  to  En- 
gland.    I    cannot    defcribe  to   you   how 
wretched  I  am— Surely,  you  never  loved, 
or  you  would  not  ridicule  feelings  fo  acute 
as  mine — Nor  would  you  fuppofe   that  I 
fliould   think   about   my  fortune,   if  the 
facrifke  of  any  part  of  it  could  fecure  the 
peace  and  competence  of  a  being  for  whom 
I  could  lay  down  my  life.     I  intended  to 
have  continued  a  little  narrative  of  all  that 
happens  tome— of  the  perfons  I  meet— 
and  of  the  converfation  I  hear— but  your 
raillery   has   changed   my    purpofe.      Of 
whom  can  I  fpeak  here,   but  of  Jofephine 
and  Julie  ;  and  if  I  tell  you  that  they  wept 
with   pleafure  on   my   arrival,  and   have 
fince  exerted  themfelves,  with  unceafing 
folicitude,  to  divert  the   melancholy  they 

cannot 
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cannot  but  perceive — You  would  again  re- 
new that  drain  of  ridicule  about  the  former, 
which  I  fo  little  like  to  hear — This  pre- 
vents my  telling  you  of  a  walk  which  Jo- 
fephine  engaged  me  to  take  with  her  laft 
night  to  the  ruin  on  the  hill,  of  which, 
I  believe,  I  gave  a  flight  defcription  in 
fome  former  letter — nor  will  I,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  relate  the  converfation  that 
paffed  there — When  feating  herfelf  on  a 
piece  of  a  fallen  column,  fhe  began,  after 
a  deep  figh,  and  with  eyes  fwimming  in 
tears,  to  relate  to  me  the  occurrences  of 
her  unfortunate  life. 

Could  I  help  listening  to  fuch  a  woman? 
— Could  I  help  fympathizing  in  forrows 
which  fhe  fo  well  knows  how  to  defcribe  ?— 
Alas !  when  fhe  complains  that  her  mother 
betrayed  her  into  marriage  with  a  man,  for 
whom  it  was  impoffible  fhe  ever  could  either 
feel  love  or  efteem — When  fhe  dwells  on 
all  the  miferies  of  fuch  a  connection,  on 
the  bitternefs  with  which  her  life  is  irre- 
coverably  dafhed — The  fimilarity  of  her 
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fate  to  that  of  Geraldine,  awakens  in  my 
mind  a  thoufand  fubjects  of  painful  recol- 
lection, and  fruitlefs  regret — My  tears 
flow  with  hers ;  and  lhe  believes  thofe 
emotions  arife  from  extreme  fenfibility, 
which  are  rather  excited  by  the  fituation  of 
my  own  heart. 

This  kind  of  converfation  fo  entirely 
engrofled  us  laft  night,  that  I  heeded  not 
the  progrefs  of  time  ;  and  the  fun  had  been 
for  fome  time  funk  behind  thofe  diftant 
mountains  that  bound  the  extenfive  pro- 
fpedt  from  the  eminence  we  were  upon, 
before  I  recolledted  that  we  had  a  river  to 
crofs,  and  a  very  long  walk  home. 

When  thefe  circumftances  occurred  to 
me,  I  fuddenly  propofed  to  Madame 
de  Boifbelle  to  return — She  had  then 
been  Ihedding  tears  in  filence,  for  fome 
moments,  and  flarting  from  the  melan- 
choly attitude  in  which  (he  fat,  me  took 
my  hand,  and  gently  prefling  it,  faid,  as  I 
led  her  among  the  maffes  of  the  fallen 
buildings  that  impeded  our  path—"  To 
6  the 
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the  unhappy,  fympathy  and  tendernefr, 
like  your's,  is  fo  feducing,  that  I  have 
even  trefpafled  on  the  indulgence  your  pity 
feems  willing  to  grant  me — I,  perhapss 
have  too  tedioufly  dwelt  on  incurable 
calamities,  and  called  off  your  thought* 
too  long  from  pleafanter  fubje&s  and  hap- 
pier women  !" — 1  anfwered — (not,  I  own, 
without  more  emotion  than  I  wifhed  to 
have  fhewn)  that  I  had  indeed  liftened .... 

Dear  Bethel,  I  here  broke  off,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  a  meffenger  from 
Marfeilles  had  a  pacquet  to  deliver  to  me. 
I  hurried  to  meet  him,  and  received  from 
a  man  fent  exprefs,  the  letter  I  enclofe, 
from  Anthony,  Waverly's  old  fervant. 

As  I  am  not  fure  that  my  prefence  in 
England  can  be  ufeful  to  Geraldine,  and 
have  fome  hopes  that  at  Marfeilles,  it 
may  yet  fave  her  brother,  I  mall  therefore 
haften  thither;  but,  at  the  earneft  entreaty 
of  the  ladies  of  this  family,  I  fhall  wait  till 
noon  to-morrow,  by  which  time  Mont- 
fleuri  will  certainly  be  returned.     I  have 

therefore 
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therefore  difpatched  my  fervant  to  the  next 
poll  houfe  to  order  four  horfes  hither  to- 
morrow— I  have  no  hope  that  Waverly 
will  yield  to  reafon,  but  his  fluctuating 
character,  which  is  ufually  fo  much  againft 
him,  is  here  my  only  reliance — Direct 
your  letters,  till  you  hear  from  me  again, 
to  the  care  of  Meflieurs  Duhamel  and  Ber- 
got,  at  Marfeilles ;  and  do  not,  I  befeech 
you,  my  dear  friend,  trifle  with  my  un- 
happinefs,  but  give  me  as  exact  an  ac- 
count as  you  can  collect  of  Verney's  affairs. 
As  foon  as  poflible  I  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Your's  affectionately,  ever, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XV.* 

TO    LIONEL    DESMOND,     ESQUIRE. 

SIR. 

Marfales.  O&r.  7th,  iyc)Om 

HOPING  you  will  excufe  this  free- 
dom— this  is  to  let  you  know,  that  Matter 
changed  his  mind  as  to  joining  your  ho- 
nors party  at  my  lord  the  Count  of  Hotte- 
vills  as  he  promifed  faithfully,  and  inftead 
thereof,  fet  out  with  the  gentlemen  as  he 
was  with  for  this  place  ;  where  they  have 
introduced  him  to  a  family  as  is  come  to 
fettle  near  here  iince  the  troubles  in  the 
capitol ;  which  is,  a  mother,  a  fon  and 
two  daughters.  And  mafter  have  lived 
with  this  family  all's  one  as  if  it  were  his 
home — I  know  no  harm  of  the  females — 
they  are  handfome  young  women — that  is 
the  two  daughters :  but  the  fon,  tho  he 
appears  fo  grand  and   fafhinable,  is  as  I 

*  Inclofed  in  the  foregoing. 

hear 
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hear  a  fort  of  a  fharping  chap — or   what 
we  call  in  England  a  black  legs — He  has 
won  a  good  deal  of  money  of  mailer,  as  I 
have  reafon   to  think ;   but  that  does  not 
altogether  fignify  fo  much  as  the  intention 
they    have   perfuaded   him    into  amongft 
them,    to  marry  one  of  the  mam-felles ; 
which    if   fomething  does  not  happen   to 
make  him  change  his  mind  he  will  certain- 
ly do  out  of  hand — I   can  affure  you    ho- 
nour'd  Sir,  I  never  knew  mafler  fo  long  in 
the  fame  mind  ever  fince  I  have  been   in 
his  fervice  as  upon  this  occation — And  I 
thought  proper  to  let  you  know,  becaufe 
I  am  certain  that  my  old  lady,  nor  no  part 
of  his  relations  could  like   of  this  thing, 
and   particularly   his  filler  Mrs.   Verney, 
who  faid   fo  much  to  him   in  my  hearing 
about  being  drawn  in  to  marry,  and   ad- 
vifed  him  by  all  means   to  confult  you, 
before  ever  he  refolved  upon  any  fcheme 
whatever — I  was  fo  bold  as  to  tell  this  to 
my  mafter,  who  was  not  angry  indeed  with 
me,  as  he  is  a  very  good  natured  gentle- 
man: 
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man  :  but  he  afk'd  if  fo  be  I  thought  that 
he  was  to  be  always  a  child  in  leading 
firings. 

I  thought  it  beft,  feeing  this  affair  is  ftill 
going  on  to  advertife  your  honor  of  it ;  and 
if  you  think  it  proper  to  put  an  end  thereto 
by  your  hinterference  I  think  that  there  is 
no  time  to  be  loft. 

From  Sir 

Your  dutiful  humble  fervant 
to  command 

ANTHONY  BOOKER. 
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